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How Charles Trunk Grows Walnuts 
By William L. Teutsch 


nut grower of Dundee, Yamhill 

county, Oregon, as a result of 
28 years of study and experience in 
growing walnuts, is one of the recog- 
nized walnut authorities in the North- 
west. Mr. Trunk’s orchard is general- 
ly recognized as one of the very best 
in this section and with an orchard to 
display in proof of his growing prac- 
tices, Mr. Trunk usually occupies a 
prominent place on the annual pro- 
gram of the Northwest Nut Growers’ 
Association, as well as on the pro- 
grams of many other meetings where 
walnuts are discussed. Having taken 
a virgin tract of logged-off Oregon 
land, cleared it and planted it to wal- 
nuts, cared for it during the develop- 
ing years until now it is a prolific 
producer, Mr. Trunk has an intimate 
knowledge of walnut’ production 
learned from the school of hard work 
and personal contact. 


Mr. Trunk Tells His Story 


“Tell me the story,” [ asked Mr. 
Trunk during a recent visit to his 
walnut grove, “of how you started 
and developed this orchard. In the 
first place, how did you come to select 
hill land in place of bottom land?” 

“Low land usually has poor air 
drainage,” Mr. Trunk replied, “and 
where there is danger of killing frosts 
either in the spring or fall of the year 
or where the winter temperature falls 
below eight degrees, conditions are 
dangerous for walnuts. My grove, you 
observe, is on a good slope, and it 
has elevation with good air drainage. 
For this reason we have had no diffi- 
culty with the cold in the 28 years we 
have been here. 

“Walnuts must have a deep soil to 
grow in and for this reason I always 
stress the importance of a deep soil. 
Young walnuts may do well in shallow 
soil for the first 15 years. After this 
age, the trees will begin to suffer dur- 
ing the summer months and the trees 
will be in a weakened condition for 
the following year’s growth, Lack of 
tree vigor means decreased crops. The 
soil should be at least six feet deep. 


Cut. a0 TRUNK, veteran wal- 


Seedlings Used in Early Plantings 


“The first walnut trees I planted 
and the first trees generally planted 
in the early days were seedlings, be- 
cause at that time grafted nuts were 
aa unknown thing. While many of 
these seedling groves bear and pro- 
duce well, only grafted trees should be 
used. All of our new plantings are the 
grafted Franquette on the rootstock 
of northern California black walnut, 
and in the light of present informa- 
= this is by far the best tree to 
se,” 


Mr. Trunk has hopes, however, that 
at least two or more types of nuts 
equally as good as the Franquette will 
be developed which will not be affect- 
ed adversely by the same seasonal 
conditions which affect the Franquette. 

having this variation in hardiness 
and resistance to disease, Mr. Trunk 
believes more uniform crops could be 
obtained. 

“We prefer trees from six to eight 

feet in height,” Mr. Trunk continued, 
- and grown on a two-year-old stock. 
Trees smaller than six feet can some- 
times be used to advantage and, with 
additional good care, will grow into 


good bearing trees. We have found 
that the larger trees which are more 
than eight feet tall often suffer a 
shock by having a large part of their 
root system destroyed when they are 
dug from the nursery. After planting, 
we cut back the young trees to 18 
inches and not more than 24 inches 
in height in order to equalize the root 
system with the least surface. 


Allows Plenty of Room 


“You cannot find in many of the old 
walnut groves in the Willamette Val- 
ley instances where the trees were 
planted too close. In the light of 
present information, we have found 
it best to use the square system of 
planting and put the trees from 40 to 


60 feet apart, and personally I prefer 
the greater distance, as the 40-foot 
plantings are too close and many of 
the trees must later be removed. 

“It is a matter of choice and the 
pocketbook of the individual grower 
as to whether or not inter-cropping is 
followed in a walnut grove. Walnuts 
planted alone will bring the quickest 
returns and begin to bear from nine 
to 10 years after planting, provided 
the trees have been well cared for. 
In a portion of our grove, we inter- 
planted with prunes and through care- 
ful soil management have been able to 
obtain excellent yields of Italian 
prunes, as well as to grow satisfactory 
walnut trees. 
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Walnut and prune drier on the Trunk farm at Dundee, Ore. 


Mr. Trunk is at the extreme 


right 
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Avoid Clover and Root Crops 

“There is one warning I want to 
give prospective walnut growers and 
that is never to plant clover or 
potatoes or other root crops in a wal- 
nut grove. These crops _ invite 
gophers, and gophers mean death to 
young walnut trees.” 

In planting, Mr. Trunk believes that 
the hole for a walnut tree should be 
not less than 32 inches in diameter 
and not less than three feet deep. He 
follows the practice of removing all 
damaged roots by cutting them back 
to a place where they are sound. The 
trees are planted two to three inches 
deeper than they stood in the nursery. 
Mr. Trunk follows the practice of 
putting the top soil in the bottom of 
the hole and if available usually places 
two or three forkfuls of stable manure 
around the sides of the hole. In the 
place of digging, blasting can be sub- 
stituted, he says, provided the soil is 
not wet. Shooting during wet 
weather does more harm than good. 


Methods of Pruning 


There is some controversy among 
western walnut growers as to the 
method of pruning. Mr. Trunk’s sys- 
tem is as follows: “The first pruning 
of the walnut is done at planting time 
and consists of pruning the roots and 
cutting the top back in the latter part 
of February or March. This cutting 
back is done at a height of 18 to 24 
inches above a good bud. White lead 
or grafting wax is used to seal the cut. 
In April or May, when this young 
transplanted tree begins to grow, re- 
move all sprouts after they have 
leaves, leaving two top buds to grow. 
When these two buds are four to six 
inches long, cut the lower one off and 
let the top one grow. The average 
tree growth with good care during the 
first year should be about 36 inches. 
The following year, the trees may be 
high enough to form the sprouts above 
a height of seven and one-half feet 
for the head of the tree. Forming the 
head is a matter of choice with the 
individual grower. Most of the older 
growers consider that seven and one- 
half feet from the ground is the 
proper height to head a walnut tree. 
The head or scaffold limbs of a walnut 
tree ought not to be formed in a space 
of less than 14 inches, otherwise it 
will bring the lateral limbs too close 
together, forming a bad head. 

“Up to the age of 12 or 14 years 
very little, if any, pruning should be 
done on the inside of the tree. Instead, ~ 
concentrate the pruning on the out- 
side of the lateral limbs, lightening 
them and thereby inducing them to 
grow upward at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. After a strong scaffold limb 
system is established, moderate thin- 
ning out of the tree on the inside 
should be undertaken. No cutting 
back of walnut limbs should ever be 
attempted, and moderate and sensible 
pruning should be done every year. 

“The only time when walnut trees 
will not .bleed is when the limbs are 
removed in July or August. The next 
best time to prune is in March and 
the early part of April. There also 
may be a time immediately after the 
harvest provided no freezing weather 
is encountered for several weeks after 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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Fall. Sowing for Spring Reaping 
By Sada V. Blair 


HIS is a plea for those gardens 

. whose owners, at the first ap- 

_ proach of fall days and. cool 
nights,\fold up their garden interests 
and put them away (like their. sum- 
mer clothes) until next spring; for 
those gardens which Easter finds still 
clothed in autumn’s worn-out gar- 
ments. 

Gardens -such as these, through no 
fault of their own, give to. the family 
only a short season of pleasure. All 
the colorful and fragrant possibilities 
of early and late spring blossoms are 
entirely neglected; yet a little plan- 
ning, a few dollars, and a few hours 
of work, would add at least six weeks 
of beauty and charm to the home 
grounds, not for one season only, but 
for many to come. What one sows in 
the fall, he reaps in the. springs of 
many future years. 

Fall Planting a Permanent Investment 

Fall planting is a permanent invest- 
ment whose returns cannot be meas- 
ured by dollars and cents, but by that 
imperishable wealth—the enrichment 
of individual and family life. Reach- 
ing out even beyond the immediaie 
home, there is a contribution to city 
or country life immeasurable in its 
influence. 

Most of us think of spring only as 
a time of promise for summer’s ful- 
fillment, and yet it ought to be much 
more than that. In itself it should be 
a season of fulfillment—returning to 
us what we entrusted to autumn’s 
care. There is an old adage to the 
effect that, “Foresight is better than 
hindsight,” and nowhere is its truth 
better illustrated than in the matter 
of gardening, and more especially in 
the .case of the early spring garden. 
The latter, being of necessity mostly 
a matter.of bulbs and certain peren- 
nials, must be not only planned but 
planted the fall before. 

It. almost seems as if nature and 
the man who developed material for 
fall planting must have had the fruit 
grower’s garden in mind. After the 
last of the fruit has gone to storage, 
or market, or to the pantry shelves, 
there comes such a lIet-up of the 
tumult of harvest, such a “lull in the 
day’s occupation,” that there is no 


T THE INVITATION of the 
Maryland State Horticultural 
Society, a joint summer meeting 

of the entomologists of the northeast- 
ern United States and the fruit grow- 
ers of the horticultural societies of 
West Virginia, Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland of the Shenandoah-Cum- 
berland Valley region was held. 
Three hundred and fifty fruit grow- 
ers from these states, and in addition 
some growers from New Jersey, Ohio 
and New York, represénting about 25,- 
000 acres of orchard, spent two days 
in the vicinity of Hancock, Md., on 
August 18 and 19. 


Latest Spraying and Dusting Machines 
Shown 


The latest spraying and dusting 
equipment, washing, grading and 
sizing machinery, and orchard tractors 
and - cultivating implements were 
demonstrated, while experts advised 
the growers on problems of insect and 
disease control and the removal of 
spray residues from the fruit. 

The -orchardists met first: at the 
orchard of J. Andrew Cohill. Here 
various spraying and dusting machin- 
ery manufacturers displayed — their 
latest equipment and demonstrated 
its use. The Bean, Friend, Hardie, 
Niagara, .Rex and Shunk machines 
were shown. Particular interest was 
shown in the new nozzle cluster recom- 
mended by Dr. W. 8. Hough of the 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, and demonstrated with the Bean 


excuse for not hearing the call of the 
garden. 


Fall Planting Saves Spring Work 


In the spring, with pruning just out 
of the. way, spraying and cultivating, 
to say nothing of the vegetable 
garden, demand the attention of the 
entire family. Not strange; then, that 
flowers, except on fruit trees, are a 
minus quantity around the homes of 
many of our fruit growers. It hasn’t 
been called to their attention that fall- 
planted gardens are not only possible, 
but a positive cure for that barren, un- 
homelike look so many country places 
wear. 

Again, in those cases where the 
care of the flower garden falls to the 
wife, autumn is a more convenient 


season than spring for attending to it. 
Spring for her, as for her husband, 


has its tasks that cannot be put off 
until a more convenient season; but 
autumn invites one to putter out of 
doors, gaining health and happiness 
for one’s self and beauty for the 
garden. 

Those gardens which can command 
only a small amount of attention 
should be largely planted to bulbs and 
perennials, as these, once set, will 
need almost no care for several years. 
One of our most successful of bulb 
growers has this to say regarding 
their care: “All do well when left 
undisturbed year after year. This 
practice is recommended for the daffo- 
dils. And tulips suffer small loss if 
allowed to remain in a bed or border 
where they have done well, with 
annual doses of bone meal, and occa- 
sional liming.” 











A showy lot of bulbs planted between tall-growing shrubs. This plan is usually not a 
wes good one to follow with lew, compact-growing shrubs 


Maryland State Society Holds Mammoth 


Meeting A 


t Hancock 


By A. F. Mason 


sprayer. This nozzle cluster consisted 
of four new Bean nozzles set in a row 
about two inches apart. The cluster 
is used on the end of the bamboo 
spray rod. It-delivers about four and 
three-fourths gallons per minute and 
has an effective drive of about 15 feet 
when -used with one-sixteenth inch 
apertures in the disk and 300 pounds 
pressure. 

The Hardie Manufacturing Com- 
pany showed a new and heavier 
engine on their machine. 

The Friend Company attracted the 
attention of the growers with a new 
gun having a wider range and with 
only a quarter turn on the handle to 
operate it. Thép» demonstrated spray- 
ing with volumes ranging from five 
gallons. per minute at 300. pounds, to 
30 gallons -perminute”at 600 pounds 
pressure, using their large four-cylin- 
der machine. . 

The tractor ‘hitch whereby th 
duster was driven and drawn by the 
tractor was a feature of the exhibit of 
the Niagara Sprayer Company. The 
Rex Liqui-Duster excited considerable 
interest because ‘of its economy of 
material and method of application. 


It. remained for the last machine ~ 


demonstrated, the Shunk Duster, «to 
give the ‘crowd quite the 'thrill:of the 
afternoon: © One ‘blast of ‘hydrated 


lime from the 14 horsepower motor 
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-had extensive exhibits. 


‘the orchard manager’s home, the even- 


and large fan enveloped both trees and 
orchardists, convincing the latter of 
its capacity. 

The trend of the refinements on the 
sprayers and dusters was definitely in 
the direction of greater power and 
pressure and finer division of the 
materials thrown. 

Packing House of A. F. G. Visited 

The next stop: was at the packing 
house of the American Fruit Growers, . 
Inc., at Tonoloway, Md. G. S. L. Car- 
penter, district manager of the Amer- 
ican Fruit Growers, described the 
packing operations in the house and 
showed the time and labor saving 
devices in use there. The representa- 
tives of sizing and washing machines 
then .demonstrated their equipment. 
Fruit was run over the Trescott, Vir- 
ginia-Skinner, Cutler, Rex and Wig- 


_ginton ‘sizers, the growers comparing 


the efficiency of the sizing and any 
resultant bruising of the fruit. 


The fruit cleaners exhibited and 


operated were the Cutler, Rex and 
Andy Moe. Makers of baskets, barrels 
and paper. products for packing also 


Evening Meeting Proves Success 
After a basket dinner on the lawn of 


ing meeting was called to order, Dr. 
E. C. Auchter; head of the ‘Horticul- 


- first cost of the bulbs. 


Good Results After 10 Years 


One tulip border was alloweg to 
remain undisturbed for 10. years, and 
the flowers were never larger or More 
perfect than in their tenth blooming 
Beyond raking off the leaves in the 
early spring and keeping the Weeds 
away from them, they had beep left 
absolutely to themselves except at 
blossoming time when some membe, 
of the family was usually out admir. 
ing them. The professional garden, 
will scoff at such careless methods 
but the housewife can~ afford 
ignore his disapproval, for with aj 
the other duties which fall to her fo, 
doing, she must turn to her garden as 
a place where she can rest and enjoy 
its beauty. Neither thing is possibj 
if itebecomes an exacting taskmaster. 

A recent floral catalog remarked 0 
the fact that two out of every three 
who make spring gardens never order 
anything for fall planting. It went o) 
to say: “This must be because they 
do not know the harvest of joy anj 
beauty which one can reap in the 
spring and early summer months, a 
payment for the little trouble anj 
expense of planting bulbs in the 
autumn. If a beginner in gardening 
sought the flowers most certain of 
success for his initial trial, he woulj 
be directed to the fall bulbs.” 


First Cost is Entire Investment 


Probably chief among the causes 
for this dearth of fall orders is the 
It should be 
borne in mind, however, that this first 
outlay represents: the entire invest. 
ment. There is no upkeep. Once paid 
for and planted, they lay the founda. 
tion for many years of garden pleas- 
ure, and they multiply with amazing 
energy. Bearing all this in mind, the 
outlay is negligible as compared with 
the returns. 

Some whose only knowledge of 
bulbs is gained by way of park dis 
plays have an idea that they must be 
planted in circular or other formal 
beds; that their season is as short as 
their stems; that they must be taken 
up and something else planted in the 
bed to finish out the season. In other 

(Concluded on page 17) 


tural Department of the University of 
Maryland, presiding. President R. A. 
Pearson of the same institution wel 
comed the visitors. Dr. A. L. Quain- 
tance of the federal Bureau of Ento- 
mology stressed the necessity of re 
moving arsenical residues from fruit 
this season in order to avoid drastic 
action by the federal or foreign food 
inspectors. Dr. J. R. Magness, horti- 
culturist of Washington State College, 
described the experimental work doze 
on this operation and stated that wash- 
ing with weak hydrochloric acid 
seemed to be the most popular in the 
Northwest. ; 

Dr. S. W. Frost of the Pennsylvania 
State College discussed the Oriental 
peach moth situation and gave the 
growers scant comfort when he ad- 
mitted that no particular advance had 
been made in controlling this pest. 

Vocal and instrumental selections, 
as well as readings; were given by 
several of the loca] ladies, including 
Mrs. J. A. Cohil.. 


Tour Several Orchards on Friday 


On Friday morning, the tour pro 
ceeded’ to the Marvania Orchards 
where Elberta harvest was under Way. 
The packing operations drew the 
attention.of the crowd, the wiper for 


‘removing the fuzz from the peaches 


and the lid press for use on the round 
bushel. baskets “ exciting 


interest. 


P. D. Saunders of the Extension De 
(Concluded on page 17) 
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Transplanting Fruit Trees 
By T. J. Talbert 


University of Missouri 
Part 1 


IS GENERALLY advisable to 

[ cransptant fruit trees as soon as 
possible after receipt from the nur- 
sery, providing the soil and weather 
conditions are suitable. If for any rea- 
son the trees cannot be transplanted 
at once, they should be_ heeled-in 
promptly. In preparing for this, re- 
move the ties from the bundles and 
dig the trench deep and wide enough 
to accommodate the root systems. 
Work the soil around and among the 
roots, leaving no air spaces. When 
the trench is about half filled, it is 
often advisable to water the roots mod- 
erately, then finish filling the trench, 


- covering half or more of the trunks or 


main stems of the trees with soil. 
When the soil is too wet for heeling- 
in operations, the trees may be held in 
the original packages for a week or 
more without danger of injury by stor- 
ing them in a damp, cool place, such 
as a cellar or building where the tem- 
perature may be kept above freezing. 
At the time of storage, the roots 
should be examined, and, if dry, the 
packing material around them should 
be sprinkled and kept moist until the 
trees are heeled-in or transplanted. 


Protect Young Tree Roots from 
Freezing and Drying 


The roots of young, dormant fruit 
trees are easily killed by freezing. 
They will not endure the low tempera- 
tures to which the tops may be ex- 
posed without injury. It is a fact, 
also, that trees are easily injured if 
the roots are allowed to dry out in 
handling. 

The fact that the roots may be han- 
dled without cover for a time in a 
moist packing shed, or in the field 
during a moist, still day, should not 
encourage the belief that exposure to - 
winds and a dry air may not speedily 
result in injury. In planting large or- 
chard areas, the trees are frequently 
distributed ahead of the planters and 
the roots are exposed to the dry- 
ing influence of sun and wind, until 
they are injured. 

Exposure of freshly-dug trees for 15 
minutes, if the day is dry and windy, 
and for more than 30 minutes on an 
average spring day, results in injury 
to the roots. All possible care should 
be used to avoid exposure in planting. 


Pruning the Roots at Time of Trans- 
- planting 
The Stringfellow system, in which 
the tree is re- 








This article is a digest and popular revision of Research 
Bulletin 33 of the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station 
by the late J. C. Whitten, professor of horticulture. 
part, and whenever possible, direct quotations have been made in 
order to preserve the style and forcefulness of the author. 
however, to rearrangements, additions and eliminations, which 
have modified or changed the meaning to a greater or less extent 
in some instances, quotation marks have been omitted. 


For the most 


Due 








fibrous roots not only die, for the most 
part, but they prevent getting the soil 
in close contact with the essential 
roots. 


Setting the Roots.in the Soil 


Preparing the Soil.—The holes which 
are to receive the roots of fruit trees 
should be dug just deep and broad 
enough to accommodate the natural . 


spread of the roots. This general 
statement is based upon observation of 
the growth of trees in various soil 
formations in the state and in which 
various soil treatments have been 
tested. The question of digging larger 
holes, and of shattering the sub-soil 
with dynamite below the bottom of the 
tree, has been given attention. 

On all well-drained, typical fruit 








Apple trees should be heeled-in immediately after being received in a well-drained place 
if the condittens are not favorable for transplanting 


soils, deep plowing, thorough harrow- 
ing and digging the holes of sufficient 
size to accommodate the roots has 
proved to be the only treatment neces- 
sary to secure the maximum growth 
of trees. Digging large holes or dyna- 
miting the sub-soil has not resulted in 
any advantage to the trees in such 
soils. ‘ 

Spread of Roots.—In transplanting 
trees, it has been found that the roots 
of estahlished fruit trees spread later- 
ally to a much greater distance than 
do their branches. Often the roots 
of the older trees permeate the soil 
prepared for the replant before the 
end of the first season. This empha- 
sizes the need of frequently cutting 
back the roots of the surrounding trees 
while tilling about the replant until it 
becomes well established. 

Compacting the Soil.—In setting, the 
soil should be tramped firmly about 
the roots from the bottom of the hole 
upward, and an inch of loose soil 
should be spread over the tramped sur- 
face to prevent the soil from baking 
and drying out. Much of the mortality 
of fruit trees is due to bending the 
roots and failure to compact the soil 
about the roots in planting. Each 
layer of soil shaken in should be 
tramped fairly, from the bottom of 
the hole upwards. It is impossible to 
properly compact the soil if the hole 
is filled before it is tramped. 


Tine Depth to Plant 


The character of the soil and cli- 
mate of a region should no doubt gov- 
ern the depth to which the roots of a 
fruit tree should be set. For most 
sections it is generally recommended 
that the roots be set a little deeper 
than they stood in the nursery. Very 
deep planting has been emphasized in 
the prairie states of the Northwest, 
where there is danger of root injury 
by severe winters. Deep planting is 
also preferred in the plains where 
winter desiccation is marked and 
where rainfall is very limited. No 
doubt the roots should be set deeper 
in loose, sandy soils than in heavier 
soils. Most Missouri growers of long 
experience advocate setting a little 
deeper than the trees stood in the 
nursery. Many who have had limited 
experience set their trees much deeper 
than this, with the idea that the trees 
will stand straighter and firmer and 
that the roots are thus secured against 

drying out. 





duced to a short 
trunk or _ stub 
above ground and 
a single tap root 
below, to no 
pruning of either 
top or root, has 
been tested, as 
well as many 
other systems of 
root pruning. An 
intermediate de- 
gree of pruning, 
the severity dif- 
fering with the 
species, has given 
best results un- 
der central Mis- 
souri conditions. 
The following 
suggestions are 
based upon these 
results: 

The root sys- 
tem of the tree 
should be pruned 
just before set- 





ting. The tap 
root should be 
preserved. The 


main lateral roots 
should be short- 
ened to about six 
inches in length, 
and the small, 
fibrous roots 
should be pruned 
off. This is very 
important, since 
if they remain 


an incumbrance 
to the tree. These 


they are ye SE ER SES 








Important steps in transplanting a two-year-old apple tree. Left —pruning the roots just before transplanting; cente Pp ing 
the soil about the roots; right—placing loose earth over surface to prevent baking of the soil 


i 





At this station, 
shallow planting 
has given better 
results than deep 
planting. This 
point has been 
repeatedly tested 
in different years, 
and the results of 
deep and shallow 
planting have al- 
so been observed 
in many of the 
orchards of the 
state. The re- 
sults indicate 
that a majority 
of the trees set 
in the state are 
planted too deep. 

If trees are set 
in the autumn, 
they may be set 
an inch or so 
deeper than they 
stood in the 
nursery. The 
soil at this sea- 
son is aired and 
warmed to a 
greater depth. 
New root growth 
starts in early 
winter on the 
lower roots, 
which become 
established for 
early spring 
growth. If trees 
are transplanted 
in the spring, 
ti (Concluded. on 
page 15) 
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There Should Be a Tariff 


on Bananas 
NE OF THE very serious factors which 
faces the American fruit industry is the 
enormous quantities of bananas im- 
ported into the country and the fact that no 
duty is paid on them under our tariff laws. 

During 1926, the importations amounted to 
58,550,364 bunches; in 1925 to 50,513,331 
bunches, and in 1924 to 44,935,105 bunches. 
A bunch of bananas weighs 35 to 37 pounds_ 
on the average. At the rate of 36 pounds, the 
1926 importations would weigh 2,107,813,104 
pounds, which would allow about 18 pounds 
for every man, woman and child in the United 
States. New Orleans, the largest receiving 
point, handled 22,000,000 bunches in 1926 
alone. 

One can better appreciate the enormous size 
of this industry after seeing some of the great 
banana plantations. The writer saw some of 
these in southern Mexico last spring, but the 
plantings there are unimportant in compari- 
son with those in Panama, Colombia and Cuba. 

The industry has been very largely con- 
trolled by the United Fruit Company, which 
owns and operates enormous tracts of banana 
land in Central America. It also owns and 
operates a fleet of steamers primarily for 
transporting bananas, but which incidentally 
carries passengers, and it also has one of the 
most complete and efficient marketing and dis- 
tribution systems in the United States. The 
company has grown to be one of the really 
powerful corporations of the United States, 
and the banana business and the absence of 
import duties have been chiefly responsible. 

In recent years the Standard Fruit Com- 
pany has become a factor in the industry. 
Recently, it was reported that these two com- 
panies are in process of merging and that in- 
dependent growers are organizing co-oper- 
atively for purposes of competition. Various 
reports indicate that the banana plantations 
are being extended rapidly and that the 
volume of business will increase appreciably 
in the near future. 

Such enormous imports of bananas mate- 
’ rially affect the interests of fruit growers in 
the United States. When people eat bananas, 
they eat less of other fruits. This tendency 


University of 








American 


operates to lower the demand for and price of 
American-grown fruits. If fewer bananas 
were imported into the country or if the prices 
were maintained at a higher level, smaller 
quantities of bananas would be consumed and 
as a result, more American-grown fruits 
would be eaten, thus improving the prices 
paid for them. 

There is only one way to correct the situa- 
tion under the tariff policy of our country and 
that is for fruit growers to get the govern- 
ment to place a good strong tariff on bananas. 
Our government has given protection to .in- 
dustry and business by means of tariff laws. 
While we have tariffs on some of our agri- 
cultural products, the facts are they give little 
or no protection under the present methods of 
applying the tariff to agriculture. Here is an 
opportunity for the government to give some 
real tariff protection to fruit growers and 
there is no good reasoh why it should not do 
so. 

We would greatly appreciate your views on 
this question. If there is sufficient interest in 
the matter, we shall gladly assist in doing 
what we can toward securing the enactment 
of a tariff on bananas. 





The Loweriiig of the Re- 


discount Rate 


ce RECENT ACTION of the Federal 
eReserve Board in lowering the redis- 
count rate from four to three and one- 
half per cent is arousing a great deal of com- 
ment among banking .and business interests. 
The change has been brought about in all of 
the 12 federal reserve banks of the country. 
The bank at Chicago strenuously opposed the 
change and made it ohly after direct orders 
were received from the board. The Minne- 
apolis bank reduced its rate voluntarily after 
the Chicago bank had lowered its rate. 

The Federal Reserve Board, in ordering the 
reduction at Chicago, used powers given it in 
the Federal. Reserve Act, but which it has 
never used before. Some bankers and politi- 
cians are claiming it was never intended the 
board should have this.pewer, and steps will 
be taken, it is-suggested, to have-Congress at 
its next session pass legislation limiting the 
power of the board in this regard. | 

The change in rediscount ratés is appar- 
ently regarded by bankers and money lenders 
as a very important matter, for they have been 
quick to voice their disapproval. Appar- 
ently, they feel that the reduction will oper- 
ate against their interests. 

This is not the first time that a change in 
federal reserve rates has evoked agitation. In 
1919, the rate was raised from four per cent 
to seven’ per cent by several successive 
changes. The mild depression in business and 
the marked depression in agriculture which 
followed were laid to the change in rediscount 


‘rates by many farm leaders and others, but 


at that time many money lenders and politi- 
cians claimed that the change in rates could 
not have had any effect of this kind. After 
the depression, the ratés were gradually low- 
ered again until four per cent was reached. 
The present rediscount rate of three and 
one-half per cent may be expected to have 
some important effects. The. federal reserve 
banks hold in their vaults about one-half the 
gold of the world. A lowering of the redis- 
count rate will affect'interest rates of all 
kinds, not only in this country, but through- 
out the world, because of the dominance of 
our financial system. Money will have lower - 
earning power under the new rate. Conse- 
quently, the earnings of money lenders will be 
reduced, and the condition of monev borrow- 
ers will be improved. Farmers should find it 
easier to finance themselves at lower rates or 
on better terms. Foreign borrowers of money 
in the United States should be able to secure 
money in the United States at lower rates, and 
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this will operate to increase the buying powe; 
of such countries and in turn stimulate the 
buying of more food and manufactured prog. 
ucts from the United States. Lower interes; 
rates in the United States should make money 
exsier to obtain and should stimulate business 
and industry as well as agriculture, a thing 
which seems advisable at the present time. 
There is some danger, of course, that people 
will become careless and that a period of mild 
inflation will result, but the experiences of 
many during the past few years should cause 
them to be cautious in this regard. 





Artificial vs. Real Fruit Juices 


T THIS TIME of the year, when grow- 
re are harvesting their crops and are 

making cider and other fruit juices, 
some information about soft drinks consumed 
by the public may be interesting. The writer 
has before him some statistics for 1923. 

During the year ending June 30, 1923, there 
was made in the United States and its pos- 
sessions 163,329,982 gallons of soft drinks. 
This amount included cereal beverages con- 
taining less than one-half per cent of alcohol, 
unfermented grape juice, cider and other fruit 
juices. It represents about 2,613,279,714 
eight-ounce bottles or about 26 bottles per 
capita. 

While the amount in itself is a striking 
thing, a still more significant feature is the 
fact that only about five per cent of the total 
was made from real fruit juices. Vast quanti- 
ties of so-called fruit juices are consumed by 
the public, but in most cases these are artifi- 
cially prepared juices and not real fruit juices. 
The public has no objection to real fruit’ 
juice; on the contrary, most consumers prefer 
it. The problem is apparently one of develop- 
ing methods of producing, standardizing, pre- 
serving and distributing real fruit juice in a 
practicable manner, followed by the develop- 
ment of advertising and merchandising 
methods that will cause American consumers 
tu use real fruit juices instead of uncertain 
artificial juices. 





When One Method Doesn’t 
Work, Try Another 


AST WINTER an attempt was made by 
the administration’ at Washington to 
place the federal farm loan activities 

under the jurisdiction of the Treasury De- 
partment. Congress refused to pass the bill 
covering this matter. 

Immediately after the adjournment of Con- 
gress, Eugene Meyer was appointed chairman 
cf the board, and other vacancies on the board 
were filled with men friendly to the Treasury 
Department and to Andrew Mellon. Thus an 
attempt was made, or rather is being made, to 
bring about by executive appointment what 
could net be accomplished by congressional 
legislation. 

The appointment of Eugene Meyer will have 
to be confirmed by Congress‘ before it can be- 
come effective. The indications are that a 
lively time will be had in Washington this 
winter in connection with the matter. 





who oppose farm relief legislation em- 
bodying the equalization fee principle 
is that such methods will not work. 

If they will not work, then why should such 
persons so strenuously oppose their adoption? 
If the proposition is doomed to failure, the 
best way to kill it for good would be to pass 
the legislation and give it a chance to fail of 
its own accord. 

We question the sincerity of those who take 
this viewpoint. Their attitude suggests that 
they fear the proposition will work if given a 
fair chance. 
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~ Rambles of Horticulturist 
By C. E. Durst et 


S STATED in the September 
A issue, I visited the orchards 

and home of Senator and Mrs. 
H. M. Dunlap, at the time of the sum- 
mer meeting of the Illinois State 
Horticultural Society in late July. 
The Dunlap orchards are located at 
Savoy, Ill., about four miles south of 
Champaign and -Urbana. Senator 
Dunlap is one of the largest fruit 
growers of the state. The Savoy 
place comprises 320 acres, of which 
about half is in fruit. In addition, the 
Senator owns or has an interest in 
2000 acres of land in southern [linois, 
about 1500 acres of which are in 
apples, peaches and pears. 

The Savoy orchards present an in- 
ieresting story. It has been rather 
generally believed that good fruit can 
be grown only on rolling land. The 
Dunlap, orchards at Savoy are on 
typical prairie lands of the corn belt, 
and they have given excellent results; 
in fact, the Senator says the Savoy 
orchards have been returning better 
profits than his southern Illinois 
properties. The natural richness of 
the soil appears to be one of the more 
important factors in the success of 
the Savoy orchards, 


Started by Senator Dunlap’s Father 


The Savoy orchards were started 
by Senator Dunlap’s father, although 
ihe present plantings were all set out 
by the Senator himself. The father, 
M. L. Dunlap, was originally a fruit 
grower and nurseryman in Cook 
county near Chicago. He was also 
editor of the Illinois Farmer and for 
25 years wrote a column on agricul- 
ture for the Chicago Tribune. He 
took up the 320 acres at Savoy in its 
virgin: condition and broke the land 
with a plow pulled by 12 ox teams. 
His first orchard of 60 acres was 
largely experimental in nature, due to 
the.lack of-specific information about 
varieties and cultural methods... The 
father died -in 1875, and this old 
orchard was continued- until -1885,- 
when it was removed. 

In .the winter of 1885-86, a foot of 
snow fell in central Illinois, in Decem- 
ber and a--blizzard occurred which 
toppled the temperature to 25 degrees 
below zero. Because of the immature 
condition of the wood, all apple trees 
in Illinois north of Mattoon were 
killed. Most growers concluded that 
apples were impossible of culture in 
central and northern Illinois. Most of 
those who dared to replant used Rus- 
sian varieties, which the nurserymen 
began to promote at fancy prices. 
Senator Dunlap, however, proceeded 
to plant new orchards of the old stand- 
ard varieties. His judgment in this 
regard was seriously questioned by 
his friends and fellow orchardists. 
Down at Centralia, Ill., at a horticul- 
tural meeting, one grower went so far 
as to request the young man to stand 
who was planting standard varieties, 
so that everybody could see him. 
This grower expressed admiration for 
the young man’s determination but 
questioned his judgment. Senator 
Dunlap’s action was that of a man 
who staked his all on an idea that he 
believed sound, and time proved that 
he was right. . 


Ben Davis Has Been Favgrite Until 
Recently 


The first planting made by Senator 
Dunlap consisted of 25 acres of Ben 
Davis and Willow Twig, set out in 


1886. The Ben Davis -has until recent- : 


ly been the Senator’s favorite, and he 
has probably been’ the heaviest 
grower. of this variety. in  Mlinois. 
Only in recent years has he -discon- 
tinued planting the Ben Davis and 
given preference to such varieties as 
Jonathan, Grimes and Minkler. In 
1892, he planted ‘a block ‘of Minkler 


with Ben .Davis as: interplants. - ‘The’: 


Ben Davis were later removed. The 
Minkler has done very well at Savoy, 
and the trees in this block are yet 
Practically all alive, large and in 
vigorous condition. 

Clean cultivation is practiced in the 
Savoy orchards until about mid- 


summer, when a cover crop of crab 
grass is allowed-to grow. Both win- 
ter and summer sprays are employed. 
At the time of my visit, the apples 
had received seven summer applica- 
tions. A great deal of fairly heavy 
pruning has been done in past vears, 
but more recently only ‘énongh has 
been. done to -keep the trees within 
bounds. Nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia have been used more or 
less regularly to satisfy the nitrogen 
needs. 





Senator Dunlap does his own mar- 
keting. He sells a great deal of fruit 
in small and large lots at the farm, 
and he stores large quantities in 
Champaign for winter sales. Being a 
large producer. he is able to quote on 
earlots at practically any time. 


Cider and Vinegar Made 
Q_.antities 


in Large 


In order to take care of culls and 
low grade fruit effectively, he has 
built a cider and vinegar plant at 





Senator and Mrs. Henry M. Dunlap in front of their tine home at Savoy, UL 


The ability of the corn belt land 
to produce fruit is shown by Senator 
Dunlap’s yields. Practically all his 
orchards were planted between 1886 
and 1898 and they were in their prime 
between 1911 and 1919. In 1915, he 
obtained 85,000 bushels from 120 
acres. Some varieties averaged 1200 
bushels to the aere, and quite a num- 
ber of trees produced as high as 60 
bushels each. 






Savoy. Another is maintained in 
southern Illinois. He manufactures 
at Savoy 40,000 to 60,000 gallons of 
vinegar a year besides the cider that 
is sold. The vinegar is sold in barrels 
and bottles. A special label is used 
on the bottles. Vinegar is also sold 
in large quantities in gallon glass 
jugs and in barrels. : 

Senator Dunlap, besides being an 
orchardist, has been active in public 
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The Hilinols State Horticultural 


Seciety holding one of its summer sessions on the 


Dantap lawn 


- readily work all around it. 


- and preparing. foods, 


* room. 
H€ are the most pleasing I have ever 
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valfairs: He: has heen state ‘senator 
‘from “his district for 32 years. His 
term, of. office .*has. been unbroken, 
except “befween 1912 ard 1916, and 
ever in 1912 *hé:ré¢eived more votes 
than Taft and more than the defeated 
candidate for governor. He has been 
in the state senate 10 years longer 
than any senator now there. As state 
senator, he has promoted many useful 
measures, and he has always had 
charge of the bills of his alma mater, 
the University of Nlinois. The growth 
of this institution from one building 
and 520 students in 1892 to an equip- 
ment aggregating many millions of 
dollars and a registration of about 
12,000 each year, shows that his efforts 
in its behalf have not been-in vain. 


Mrs. Dunlap Has Been Real Helpmate 


The story of Senator Dunlap cannot 
be adequately told without mention of 
Mrs. Dunlap. She has been a wonder- 
ful helpmate to Mr. Dunlap in the 
home, in business and in politics. 
She is also a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of [llinois and married Mr. 
Dunlap when he was a young man 
with a lot of ambition but not much 
else. She has helped the Senator 
step by step in his work and in his 
planning and deserves credit with him 
for the success they have gained. 
She and the Senator suffered a great 
blow in the loss of their four children. 
Two of them died in infancy and the 
other two, when five and nine years 
old, succumbed within three days of 
each other from diphtheria. While 
this made life very hard for a time 
and left its impress even until the 
present day, Mrs. Dunlap soon began 
to devote as much of her time and 
effort as she could toward helping 
others. For 30 years she has been a 
lecturer of note on household science 
and other subjects of interest to farm 
women at farmers’ institutes, women’s 
clubs and numerous other organiza- 
tions. She was one of the principal 


+ speakers at the meeting of state offi- 


cials held years ago during the gov- 
ernorship of Honorable Frank O. 
Lowden, at. which the foundation 


~plahs for the -présent Mlinois- highway 
‘system, the greatest in the country, 


were laid. 
The- Home of the Duntaps 


The home of the Dunlaps must 
receive mention. The house is Eng- 
lish colonial in type and is built of 
brick and has a green tile roof. It is 
located on a large, broad and beauti- 
fully landscaped lawn just west of the 
Illinois Central Railway and the main 
concrete road between Chicago and 
Cairo, and it is seen and admired by 
thousands of travelérs. No mere man, 
especially one untrained in architee- 
ture and household economics, can 
begin to describe this house. One out- 
standing feature is a large living 
room which extends nearly across the 
south end of the main floor. Just out- 
side of this is a large sun parlor with 
a fireplace. The kitchen will probably 
be the most interesting to women 
readers. It is fairly large. The floor is 
of colored tile, and the walls and ceil- 
ing are of white glazed tile. One of the 
prominent features is what Mrs. Dun-_: 
lap calls her “sink table.” It is located 


--at one side of the kitchen but well: 


away from the wall so that she can't 
Its. mar- 
ble top. had to he specially made. 
Besides having ample space for paring 
dish washing, 
eté;, the table has commodious sinks 
_and a number of water faucets. 

To the south of the kitchen is a 
“preakfast room, and to the east is the 
dining room. 1 wish that every fruit 
grower’s wife could see this dining 
Its furniture and furnishings 


t” seen: . Between the kitchen and these 


two .éating- rooms,.there are -waiters 


_ through which the food can conven- 


iently be handled. Long drawers 
which pull out on both sides. make it 
easy to put in the knives, forks and 
spoons in the kitchen and take them 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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TRADE-MARK is a inark, sym- 

bol, or the*like, that has been 

affixed to salable. merchandise. 
It must be the name or indicate the 
origin of salable goods. Practicaliy all 
men of business have occasion to reg- 
ister a trade-mark. Therefore, the 
simple rules for filing an application 
for registration of a trade-mark are 
the means of éffecting beneficial serv- 
ice. 

One good reason why the owner of a 
mark should have it registered is that 
if he is the first to employ it in con- 
tinuous use, he owns it exclusively in 
the whole United States, whether the 
goods bearing the mark are distribut- 
ed in a small, medium or extensive 
territory. ‘On the other hand, the own- 
er -of an unregistered mark can pre- 
vent another from using it only in ter- 
ritory in which the merchandise is on 
continuous sale. Moreover, the owner 
of a registered mark has the right to 
institute legal proceedings in the 
United States court against an infring- 
er and may be awarded increased dam- 
ages, and he can prevent the impor- 
tation of merchandise bearing an in- 
fringing mark. 

; A trade-mark may be filed for regis- 
tration at the low cost of $10 for the 
government fee, plus the incidental ex- 
penses. It continues for a period of 20 
years and may be renewed indefinitely 
for 20-year periods at a cost of $10 for 
each renewal. The mark must be new 
with respect only to the same or simi- 
lar class of merchandise on which it is 
used. But it must be sufficiently dif- 
ferent from other marks previously 
used on that class of merchandise so 
that purchasers will not be deceived. 
Contrary to the belief of the majority 
of persons, the mark must have been 
used either in interstate, foreign or In- 
dian tribe commerce before an applica- 
tion for registration is filed. 

Excerpts taken from the booklet, 
“Trade-Marks, Prints and Labels,” 
which is published by the Patent Of- 
fice and will be sent free to anyone 
who sends the request to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., 
are as follows: 

“The (Patent) Office cannot give ad- 
vice as to whether the owner of a mark 
should apply for registration thereof, 


By Leo T. Parker 


or whether it is already used by an- 
other. Nor can the (Patent) Office, in 
advance of ‘the filing -of an applica- 
tion, make searches to determine the 
registrability of a mark 
It is advisable to search here before 
adopting a trade-mark so as to avoid 
conflict. ..... The Office, ordinarily, 
does not pass upon the applicant’s 
right to use the mark, but determines 
only the right to registration. Regis- 
tration does not create the right to 
use the mark but gives prima facie 
right to prevent others using it...... 
Registration gives prima facie evi- 
dence of ownership, the right to sue 
in the United States courts with in- 
crease of damages and destruction of 
infringers’ labels, etc., together with 
the right to prevent importation of 
goods bearing an infringing mark. 
Many foreign countries will not regis- 
ter a mark for a citizen of the United 
States unless it is registered in the 
United States Patent Office....The 
Registration of a mark protects not 
only that mark but any mark so like it 
as to cause confusion or mistake or-to 
deceive purchasers The 
makes no provision for the registra- 
tion of marks used only in connection 
with service, such as insurance, bond- 
ing, banks, collection agencies, laun- 
dry work, cab service, and the like.” 

For the purpose of enabling persons 
to properly classify their marks, the 
following information is prepared in 
simplified form: 

1. Any trade-mark that has been in 
continuous and proper use_ since 
February 19, 1895, may be registered 
under the act of February 20, 1905. 

2. Any trade-mark that has been 
used 4n bona fide interstate, or foreign 
or Indian tribe commerce for not less 
than one year may be registered by its 
owner, under the act of March 19, 
1920, except those marks which con- 
tain: 

Immoral or scandalous matter; or 
the flag or coat of arms or insignia 
of the United States or any state or 
city or foreign country; or a picture 
adopted or-tsed by a fraternal society; 
or the name, distinguishing mark or 
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law: 


emblem or the like of any club, so- 
ciety or organization. . 

3. Any trade-mark may be registered 
immediately after its use under the 
act of February 20, 1895, if it has been 
used in bona fide interstate, or foreign 
,or Indian tribe commerce and pro- 
vided the mark does not contain the 
four restrictions listed under No. 2 
above. 

A mark which consists of the in- 
signia of the American Red Cross So- 
ciety cannot be registered. And 4 
mark which consists of the name of an 
individual or firm, to be registered 
under the act of February 20, 1905, 
must be written or printed in a dis- 
tinctive manner, otherwise it may be 
registered under the act of March 19, 
1920. 

Ordinarily, a mark which is a name 
that describes the product, or a geo- 
graphical name, or a signature, should 
be registered under the act of March 
19, 1920. 

However, if an applicant mistakenly 
requests the Patent Office to file the 
mark under the improper act, he may 
correct the application upon notifica- 
tion. from the Patent Office. 

After the mark is properly classified, 
the firm should prepare, double-spaced 
and typewritten on one side of a sin- 
gle sheet, the following: 


“PETITION AND STATEMENT. 


“To the Commissioner of Patents: 

“John Doe & Company, a firm dom- 
iciled- in New York, New York, do- 
ing business at 1415 Ludlow street, 
New York, New York, and composed 
of the following members, John Doe, 
Thomas Jamés, and Edwin Howe, all 
citizens of the United. States of Amer- 
ica, have acopted and used the trade- 
mark shown in the accompanying 
drawing for (kind of foods “or ingre- 
dients of foods in this space) in class 
46, foods and ingredients of foods, and 
presents herewith five specimens show- 
ing the trade-mark as actually used by 
applicant upon the goods, and re- 
quests, that the samé be registered in 
the United States Patent Office in ac- 
cordance with the act of February 20, 
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--» How to Register a T'rade-Mark 


1905 (or March 19, 1920. Select the 
act as above explained.) The trade 
mark has been continuously used and 
applied to said goods in applicant's 
business since (mention earliest date 
of use in this space). The trade-mark 
is applied or affixed to the goods or to 
the package containing the same, by 
(in this space state method of attach- 
ing mark to goods). 

“The 8rd day of May, 1927. 

“John Doe & Company, 

“By Thomas James, (full signature 
of any member of the firm). 

“A member of the firm.” 

The applicant, also, must prepare 
the following doublespaced typewrit- 
ten sheet. It is the OATH and must 
have a notary’s seal thereon. 

“State of New York, 


SS: 
“County of New York, 


“John Doe, being duly sworn, de- 
poses and says that he is a member 
of the firm, the applicant named in 
the foregoing statement; that he be 
lieves the foregoing statement is true; 
that he believes said firm is the own- 
er of the trade-mark sought to be regis- 
tered; that no other person, firm, cor- 
poration, or association, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, has the right 
to use said trade-mark in the United 
States, either in the identical form 
or in any such near resemblance 
thereto as might be calculated to de 
ceive; that said trade-mark is used 
by said firm in commerce among the 
several states of the United States 
(and between the United States and 
foreign Nations and Indian tribes); 
that the description and drawing pre- 
sented truly represented the _ trade- 
mark, sought to be registered; and 
that the specimens show the trade- 
mark as actually used upon the goods. 

“John Doe 

(Full signature of applicant here) 

“Subscribed and sworn to before me, 
a notary public, this day of 
» 1927. 

(Notary’s seal here) 

“Harry Brown, 
“Notary Public.” 

Notice: If the trade-mark never 

has been used in trade with foreign 
(Concluded on page 12) 








Vermont Pomologists Meet at Vergennes 
By M. B. Cummings 


University of Vermont 


HE THIRTY-FIRST annual meet- 
s ing of the Vermont State Horti- 
cultural Society was held at B. N. 
Loomis’ orchard at West Addison near 
Vergennes on August 31. The Loomis 
farm, which borders on the lake and 
commands a wonderful view, was a 
beautiful place for the meeting. By 
10 o’clock in the morning, cars had ar- 
rived from all parts of the state and 
from New York and Massachusetts, 
filled with apple growers and members 
of their families. Even the weather 
favored the meeting. 

The morning was spent in an or- 
chard tour. Mr. Loomis led his guests 
through his orchards, which consist of 
7000 trees now-16 years old and bear- 
ing a crop of 10,000 barrels. Most of 
the trees were a marvelous sight with 
their beautiful red fruit. The crop is 
comprised of McIntosh, Northern Spy, 
Greening, Tolman Sweet and Winter 
Banana. Mr. Loomis showed several 
trees on which bridge grafting, top 
grafting and tree surgery have been 
practiced. Especially interesting was 
a group of Wealthy trees topworked 
with McIntosh. The trees will grow 
higher and be less graceful because of 
the grafting, but in a few years they 
will be producing a fine crop of 
McIntosh which will be more profita- 
ble than the Wealthy. 


Inspect Barrel Manufacturing Plant 


Mr. Loomis showed the visitors 
where the apple barrels are made on 
his farm. These are especially con- 
structed of three-bushel capacity. In 
his orchard were seen examples of the 


use of wire guards and clean cultiva- 
tion for combating mice. 

All the guests sat under the trees in 
the grove for the picnic luncheon, 
lemonade and ice cream: which were 
served by the host. Many people took 
advantage of the warm day and the 
lake to enjoy a swim. Others climbed 
into the tower to look at the scenery 
of Vermont and New York state, just 
across Lake Champlain. 

J. Mcl. Stevens of Orwell, president 
of the society, had a clever manner of 
introducing the speakers. E. N. 
Loomis welcomed his guests, saying 
the number of automobiles rather dis- 
posed of the idea that farming, and 
the apple industry in - particular, is 
down and out. 


Wholesale Buyer and _ Successful 


Grower 


Mr. Loomis, who is a large whole- 
sale buyer, with headquarters in New 
York City, and a successful grower in 
Vermont, spoke instructively as fol- 
lows: “This valley is ideal for apples 
because of the climatic conditions, 
nature of the soil, siope of the land 
and beneficial influence of the lake. 
Apples of the highest quality are pro- 
duced and the growers are near the 
greatest markets in the world.” He 
especially praised the McIntosh as a 
good apple, which grows to perfection 
in the Champlain Valley and com- 


mands achigh price. Furthermore, the 
McIntosh is an annual, not a biennial 
variety. 

In regard to thinning apples, Mr. 

Loomis said that in his opinion the 
McIntosh rarely needs thinning, as it 
seldom oversets, and even if it does, 
there is little to be gained by ‘thin- 
ning, especially if successive picking 
is done and the smaller or poorer ones 
are allowed to remain until the last of 
the picking season. . 
“In comparing McIntosh and Deli- 
cious, Mr. Loomis said that he be- 
lieved for most of northern New Eng- 
land the McIntosh is far superior; but 
some doubt the inferiority of the 
Delicious. _ 

The Loomis orchards have made a 
remarkable growth on what seems to 
be a strong and rather heavy clay 
loam, which many orchardists .have 
regarded as unsuited to most varie- 
ties of apple, especially the-McIntosh. 
However, apples of all varieties in the 
Vergennes orchard were of very good 
size and color. 

The response to the welcome was 
given by Ernest West of Dorset. He 
expressed the appreciation of the 
crowd for Mr. Loomis’ hospitality. 


Gives Advice*on Mice Control 


E. M. Mills, specialist in rodent 
control of the federal department, 
gave some real information to 


orchardists who are troubled with 
mice. The two kinds which do the 
most harm to Vermont crops are the 
field mice and the pine mice. The 
group was horrified to learn that one 
pair of field mice in a single year 
breed 1,000,000 mice, if none die. To 
prevent injury from field mice, he ad- 
vised cultivation and a clean orchard. 
Mr. Loomis’ orchard had been culti- 
vated by a Clark’s cutaway extension 
harrow plow, operated with a tractor, 
which not only cultivates beneath the 
trees, but tears apart the nests of 
mice. Grass should be kept away 
from the trees, and high wire guards 
should be used to protect the trees. 
Some repellant washes work; others 
do not. 

For the pine mice, the speaker sug- 
gested poison stations with the strych- 
nine poison spread by a starch paste 
over wheat and covered with paraffine 
to keep away mould. ‘ He demon- 
strated various types of home-made 
and commercial stations. These are 
generally put out in October or 
November. and should be carefully 
watched. 


Hackett Represents Pomological 
_Society 


E. A. Hackett of -Bolton, Mass., 
representing the American Pomologi- 
cal Society, spoke briefly on develop- 
ing the fruit business by means of 
national advertising. Through his 
courtesy, a crate of peaches was dis- 
tributed among the audience. Mr. 
Hackett spoke of the eating apples for 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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fruit marketing situation was fur- 
pished by the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. on Septem- 

10: 
be rruit prices were rather moderate 

late summer, partly because of va- 
riable quality and condition and be- 
cause the fall market level had not yet 
peen established. Supplies were not 
excessive, So that the blame for lower 
returns than prevailed a month or two 
ago cannot be laid entirely to supply, 
though gradually increasing shipments 
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npany, 
denature doubtless had something to do with 
the situation. The general market sit- 
uation still was considerably stronger 
prepare than a year ago, except for western 
ypewrit- grapes. 
ad must Still Going Down 
“Another 3,500,000 bushels were de- 
ducted from the total apple crop, ac- 
cording to September estimate, and 
half a million barrels from the com- 
om Ge- mercial crop. This leaves the total 
member production somewhat less than 124;- 
med in 000,000 bushels and the expected com- 
he be- mercial crop at 24,200,000 barrels. 
- true; Prospects have been decreasing month 
Picdab by month. Drought in the Great Lakes 
Aaa region was chiefly responsible for the 
zoe Cor. latest decreases, and this condition 
best of also cut further the eastern grape 
e right crop. The estimate for California 
United grapes was practically unchanged, but 
1 form about 10,000 tons were taken off the 
ablance states from Michigan eastward. The 
to de- New York grape forecast, however, 
Ss used was raised by 2000 tons. 
ng the “Condition of the pear crop showed 
States no material change; ‘peaches declined 
es _and slightly. A little improvement was 
‘ides ) ; noticed in Florida citrus, but all citrus 
1g pre- fruits still are far below the average 
trade- condition of the past 10 years and 15 
> and to 25 per cent below the report for 
trade- September, 1926. On account of the in- 
goods, creasing acreage, several California 
be fruits show an increase in production. 
re) Dry prunes in California are esti- 
re me, mated at 211,000 tons, compared with 
ay of 150,000 tons last year, and apricots 
on a fresh basis at 187,000 tons, com- 
pared with 176,000 in 1926. Dried 
n, prune production in the Northwest 
ic.” may total 50 or 60 million pounds, 
never which would be at least 25,000 tons. 
reign Fresh prunes were moving actively 
from the Pacific Northwest. 
Grapes Important 
“Grapes compete with apples for the 
center of the stage during September 
and October, and some seasons they 
exceed the apple output for these 
months. In 1924, the September-Oc- 
with tober total movement of grapes was 
the 55,000 cars and in 1925 about 69,000 
. the cars. Respective shipments of apples 
The during the corresponding periods were 
one 54,500 and 66,000 cars. Conditions 
year were reversed last season because of 
To the exceptionally heavy apple crop and 
, ad- the lighter forwardings of western 
ard. grapes. 
ulti- “Though still lagging behind last 
sion year’s early record, California ship- 
‘tor, ments were fast gaining and should 
the soon catch up with the 1926 total to 
- of date. Arrivals from eastern grape dis- 
way tricts have been very light. At 60c- 
irds 75¢ per crate, f.o.b.- cash-track, Cali- 
pes. fornia table stock was ranging slightly 
ers lower than last season. Juice varieties 
could be had during early September 
ug- at $32.50-$67.50 per ton, including lugs 
‘ch- —low price being paid for Muscats 
ste and highest price for Alicante Bou- 
ine schets. Price trends were downward 
on- with the advance of the season. 
ide Production of wine grapes in Cali- 
are fornia has been increased 10 per cent 
or over last year’s figure, and table stock 
lly shows a gain of 27 per cent but raisin 
varieties are only four per cent 
heavier than in 1926. California grow- 
} €rs are being urged locally to. ship 
only good quality fruit and to restrict 
‘. peak shipments to 800 cars daily, with 
ri. Ro picking or shipping on Sundays. 
D- Y are cautioned not to market 
of raisin varieties fresh, unless assured 





ef a price which will mean a profit. 
uction of dried raisins last season 
peal increased about one-third to a 
of 272,000 tons, and it now iooks 
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Ever since it flashed in- 
to the field, the Pontiac 
Six has won its success on 
the basis of dollar-for-dol- 
lar value. When introduc- 
ed, it represented a new 
idea in low-priced sixes— 
the idea of truly high 
quality in design, per- 
formanceandappearance. 
And it won world record 
public acceptance almost 
overnight. 


Yet now your dollar 
buys more than ever—for 
today’s Pontiac Six em- 
bodies many improve- 
ments in the original 
Pontiac Six design. It is 
now offered with beautiful 
new Fisher bodies in new 














J-fOOR SEDAN 


Your dollar buys more than ever 
with a Hiner Pontiac Six selling at lower prices 








Duco colors and every 
body type has been re- 
duced in price! 


You may have heard 
that the Pontiac Six isa 
marvelous car for per- 
formance. 


You may have admired 
the sparkling beauty of 
its Fisher bodies. 


You may have read that 
a new measure of value 
was created by this finer 
Pontiac Six selling at low- 
er prices—but until you 
actually see today’s Pon- 
tiac Six, and actually sit 
at the wheel, you cannot 
know how fine a six can 
now be bought for $745! 





New lower prices 
on all passenger 
car body types 


*| Coupe 
Sport Roadster <- - 
Sport Cabriolet - - 
Landau Sedan 
De Luxe Landau Sedan 
The New Oakland All-American Siz, 
$1045 to $1265. All prices at factory. 
Delivered prices include minimum 


handling charges. Easy to pay on the 
General Motors Time Payment Plan. 


(Effective July 15) 


$745 
$745 
$795 
$845 
$925 








OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


“The New and Finer 








four tons of fresh grapes to make one 
ton of the dried product, so that most 
of the raisin varieties are used for 
raisin production within the state. 
“Eastern grape growers should get 
good prices for their tonnage this 
year. Though considerably lighter 
than last season, production in the 
eastern regions is somewhat greater 
than the very light crop of 1925, when 
market values were high. It seems 
likely that prices this season may 
range between those of 1925 and those 
of last year. 


The Apple Situation 


“United States is not the only coun- 
try reducing its apple production esti- 
mates. Forecasts of. the commercial 





«26 if that of might. have to be 
further increased this" year, it. takes 





crop in Canada have been cut each 


month since June. Instead of totaling 
3,800,000 barrels, Canadian production 
for market purposes now looks like 


less than 3,000,000 barrels, or just 
about the same as last season. Rapid 
development of scab and insect in- 
juries are the cause. British Colum- 
bia may have one-fifth fewer commer- 
cial apples than in 1926. European 
apples are doing better than last year, 
though not yet up to average. Qual- 
ity of the British crop is said to be 
the worst in 10 years. British markets 
were glutted with inferior fruit, sell- 
ing at 50 cents a bushel. Very few 
first-class apples were arriving from 
home orchards or from the continent. 
American fruit may not meet such 
severe competition as first expected. 

“Trade reports of early..sales- of fall 


apples continue to show encouraging 
price levels. ‘Extra fancy boxed fruit, 
in the Wenatchee district of Washing- 
ton, was bringing approximately the 
following prices for most-desired 
sizes: Rome _ Beautys $1.75-$1.85, 
Spitzenburgs $1.85-$2, Jonathans $2, | 
Winesaps $2.25, Winter Bananas $2.75 
and Delicious $3. Early quotations 
from Colorado shipping sections have ' 
averaged $2 on Jonathans, $2.15 on 
Winesaps, and $1.40 on Ben Davis. 
The advance over last season’s corre- 
sponding prices is 50c-$1 per box, ac- 
cording to variety and the size of the 
crop. 

“Bushel baskets of New York and 
Michigan Wealthys were ranging 
$1.65-$1.85 on an f.o.b. usual terms 

(Conctuded on page 13) 

























Kelly 


sales 


increase 57% 
in six months 








OR the first six months of this year the sales of Kelly- 
Springfield tires were 57% ahead of the figures for the 
corresponding months of last year. 


There can be only one explanation for this astonishing 
showing. That explanation lies in the quality and the value 
that are. being built into the Kelly product. 


Car-owners have grown tire-wise. 


No tire company 


could show such a tremendous increase in business unless 
it had been able to demonstrate to fire buyers that it had 
something out of the ordinary to offer. 


Kellys cost no more than a great many other makes of tires. 


a 
“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KELLY 2222. TIRES 





Kentucky Society Holds 


Successful Meeting 
By Allan Reid - 


HE SUMMER MEETING of the 

Kentucky Horticultural Society 
consisted of a one-day tour on Sep- 
tember 5 in the vicinity of Henderson. 
The first orchard visited was that of 
Dr. Zeaman. Because of the poor 
bloom which appeared in this orchard, 
the prepink and pink sprays were 
omitted. As a result, bad infection 
of blotch and scab occurred. 

The next visit was made to the or- 
chard of Ben E. Niles. Here the grow- 
ers saw a fine planting of three-year- 
old peach trees which give great prom- 
ise of a fine crop next year. 

Barrett and Street’s apple orchard 
was next visited. It is carrying as 
heavy a crop of fine clean apples as 
the most extreme optimist could wish. 
This orchard produced a very light 
crop last year when prices were low, 
and now when many other orchards 
are taking a rest, it is producing a 
heavy crop that will sell for good 
prices. 

Some interesting experiments are 
being conducted in this orchard for 
the control of codling moth with bur- 
lap and roofing paper bands. The moths 
hibernate or pupate under the bands 
and can be removed and killed there 
by removing ‘the bands occasionally 
and replacing them: The burlap is 
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giving the best results. While such 
methods are a help, their inability to 
control the situation was shown by 
the results obtained in the check 
plots which were banded but received 
no sprays. These carried a very high 
percentage of wormy fruit. Appar- 
ently, we shall have to depend chiefly 
on sprays for the control of codling 
moth until a better method is found. 

In the Reid orchard ‘east of Owens- 
boro, absolute control of codling moth 
was secured last year in ah enormous 
crop of Winesaps by the proper timing 
of sprays. While the fruit on these 
trees showed practically. no codling 
moth whatever, an unsprayed tree 
standing apart from the orchard car- 
ried a very heavy infestation. 

W. S. Perrine, a large and success- 
ful peach grower residing at Centralia, 
Ill, gave a most interesting talk to 
members on growing peaches. A vigor- 
ous discussion followed his,.talk, as 
everyone felt he was listening to a 
man who spoke with authority. While 
the advice of professors is appreci- 
ated, growers prefer, occasionally at 
least, to get some of their advice from 
a man like Mr. Perrine, who has made 
a great success of peach growing. This 
year, while his crop was cut in two 
by adverse spring weather, he still 
shipped 47 carloads. 

Ben E. Niles, the philanthropic sec- 
retary of our fruit growers’ associa- 
tion, expressed the hope in a recent 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Tree Surgery Methods 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER Mac- 
AZINE: I have some Delicious trees that 
were in very fine condition until 
March, when they were hit hard by a tor- 
nado and about 150 trees were badly 
damaged by flying debris. In most in- 
stances they have healed up nicely, but 
there remaifis some scars that are too 
deep to heal over. I wish to practice some 
tree surgery on some of the worst trees. 
Will you please give me what directions 

ou can regarding this?—C. V. R., Ar- 
ansas. 

NSWER: If the scars on your De- 

licious trees are not too large 
and deep, I would suggest that you 
trim them out carefully, sterilize them 
and paint with white lead paint, tak- 
ing care to get none of the paint on 
the bark or cambium. A wound that 
is not too large will heal over rather 
quickly if treated in this way. 

You will find it advisable to fill some 
of the large, deep cavities with con- 
erete. This can be done successfully 
at this time of the year, although I 
advise that you do it as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The first thing to do is to trim out 
the wounds carefully. All rotted tis- 
sue should be entirely cut ‘out... Cavi- 
ties should be cut in such a manner 
that concrete will hold in them. Large 
eavities should be braced with bolts to 
prevent spreading after the concrete 
is placed. Nails driven at intervals in- 
to: the wood on the inside of a wound 
will help to hold the concrete in place. 
Crotches and cavities that are split 
should be securely bolted. 

The next step consists in sterilizing 
the cut surfaces. After removing all 
diseased tissue, put creosote on the 
cut surfaces, but do not get any over 
the cambium or bark. Follow with a 
coating of tar or asphalt. 

The concrete should be made of 
cement one part and clean sand two 
and one-half parts. A fairly wet mix- 
ture will give the best results. Short 
wire rods are useful for reinforcing 
in large cavities. Wire screen or bur- 
lap tied or fastened across the front of 
a cavity will help to hold the concrete 
in place until hardening results. Re- 
move this when the concrete is well 
set. Do not cover the cambium with 
cement, as growth at this point will 
spread the cavity and allow moisture 
to enter and loosen or crack the fill- 
ing. After the concrete has thorough- 
ly hardened, give it a coating of as- 
phalt or tar to make it waterproof. 





Regulations for Selling 
Cider and Vinegar 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MaGa- 
ZINE: I have a great many culi apples 
and I want to know if I can make these 
into cider and sell it under the prohibi- 
tion act, either as cider or vinegar. Kan- 
sas also had a prohibition act passed 
about a year ago. 

You state in your September issue that 
one-tenth of one per cent of benzoate of 
soda by weight should be put into the 
cider to preserve it. What do you mean? 
Please tell me how much by weight- I 
must put into a 50-gallon barrel of cider 
to preserve it.—F. P. M., nsas. 

NSWER: You can make cider from 

cull apples but it is advisable to 
wash them carefully and trim out_all 
decayed and wormy portions before 
pressing out the juice. 
For home use, you may make cider 
and vinegar without securing a per- 
mit. If you want to make cider or 
vinegar for sale, you should secure 
Form 1404 from the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Washington, D. C., 
and make application on same. After 
a permit is granted you, you can sell 
cider containing less than one-half of 
one per cent of alcohol and vinegar 
containing four per cent or more of 
acetic acid. These are the regulations 
of the Federal Prohibition Act and the 
pure food laws. I do not know what 
the Kansas law requires and would 
suggest that you consult a Kansas of- 
ficial regarding the same: 
Under the United States food laws, 
benzoate of soda may. be used in 
foods provided its presence and 
amount are indicated on the label. 
The Chicago office of the United 





States Food and Drugs Department 


last 


advises us there is no limit to the 
amount which may be used. Some 
state laws, however, may limit the 
amount. It is advisable to use no more 
than necessary. One-tenth of ono 
per cent is sufficient to preserve cider 
and this amount is quite commonly 
used by those who preserve cider py 
this method. Cider is about the same 
in weight as water, namely, about 
eight pounds to the gallon. At that 
rate, a 50-gallon barrel would Weigh 
400 pounds or 6400 ounces. To put one. 
tenth of one per cent of benzoate of 
soda in 50 gallons, therefore, yoy 
would need to use 6.4 ounces. It jg 
said that four ounces is the minimum 
amount which will preserve 50 ga). 
lons under favorable conditions pro. 
vided the benzoate is added immedi. 
ately after pressing. Probably five to 
six ounces per 50 gallons would be 
the best amount to use, 





Treatment for Pear Blight 
Editor, AMERICAN Fruit Grower Mac- 
AZINE: My orchard has had a very had 
attack of pear blight this summer, and | 
would appreciate information as to how 
and when I can Best treat it.—J. i, Rp 
Ohio. 
A NSWER: Fire blight can hest be 
eontrolled by pruning out the 
dead wood in the fall, according to 
the New Jersey State College of Agri- 
culture. The bacteria which cause fire 
blight pass the winter on the diseased 
parts of the tree and are carried to 
the blossoms in the spring by bees 
and other insects. Spraying is of no 
benefit. The only practicable method 
of control is to prevent spread of the 
bacteria by cutting out and burning 
diseased parts. 

Pruning for this disease is best done 
before the trees have shed their green 
leaves. The brown leaves and dead 
twigs then stand out prominently. Cut 
out all twigs and branches belaw the 
dead areas. Trim out the cankers on 
the large limbs with a sharp knife, 
removing all the dead bark and about 
one-half inch ‘of live bark on all sides 
of the dead area. The cuts should be 
pointed at both ends so that they will 
heal readily the next season. 

After the wounds are trimmed out, 
they should be sterilized with mercuric 
cyanide one part to 500 parts of water 
and bichloride of mercury one part to 
500 parts of water, mixed together. 
Store the material in a glass contain- 
er and apply with a swab or brush. 
Disinfect the tools occasionally to pre 
vent spreading the disease. Keep the 
sterilizing solution out of reach of 
children or livestock. 





Storing Grapes 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER Mac- 
AZINE: I should like to keep some grapes 
at least for a short time after the normal 
ripening period. Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding this matter?—W. J. 
S., Texas. 

NSWER: I am_glad to give you 

what information we have avail- 
able at this time. We have stored at 
the station a number of varieties for 
a few weeks and find the following to 
be true: No grapes will keep well ut- 
less they have been allowed to ripen 
on the vine, picked very carefully and 
stored in small packages. No bruising 
is permissible; neither should grapes 
which are diseased be stored. The 
temperature varies from 38 to 42 de 
grees; extremes of temperature are 
not permissible. We find the red va 
rieties keep better than either the 
blacks or whites, although some of the 
black varieties are superior in most 
respects. Varieties with high percent- 
age of Vinifera blood in their makeup 
keep-better than those of the Labrus 
ca type. For example: Agawam keeps 
better than Concord. Some of the best 
Agawam, 


keeping varieties follow: 
Her- 


Brighton, Catawba, Delaware, 
bert, Lindley and Vergennes. 
The grapes should be carefully 
watched to note any evidence of shell 
ing, or shrivelling or loss of quality. 
We were able to keep most of these 
varieties through the Christmas holi- 
days. It should be understood that the 
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pes will not keep very long after 
removal from - storage. Last year, 
when there was a surplus of grapes on 
the market in southern Illinois, one 
man who stored his crop for a few 
weeks did so with considerable profit. 
—A, 8. Colby, Illinois Experiment 
station. 





Information on Concrete 
Construction 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit Grower Mac- 
azINE: I want to do some concrete work 
this fall. Please give me some trust- 
worthy information regarding mixtures to 
use, etc., or tell me where I can get such 


information.— C., Indiana, 
tes The Portland Cement 
Association, 33. West Grand ave- 


nue, Chicago, has some good bulletins 
on farm concrete construction which 
you can obtain on request. You can 
also get a good bulletin from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 





Quebec Growers Make Tour 
to Vermont and New York 


By A. B. Burrell 


New York State College of 
Agriculture 


HrNZ OF the memorable fruit grow- 
ers’ affairs of the season was the 
visit of the Pomological and Fruit 
Growing Society of Quebec to the 
Champlain Valley of New York and 
Vermont on August 9 to 11, inclusive. 
Sixty-five members of. this organiza- 
tion, including representatives of sev- 
eral of the colleges of the province, 
motored into the states for the pur- 
pose of inspecting outstanding fruit 
farms. 

Visit Famous Orchards in New York 

The first day was spent around 
Peru, N. Y., which is the center of 
the production of .McIntosh and 
Fameuse apples in New York state. 
Visits were made at the orchards of 
the Champlain Valley Orchard Com- 
pany, John Sullivan, and the Northern 
Orchard Company. It was at the lat- 
ter place, all present agreed, that 
orchard management had reached the 
greatest degree of efficiency. The 
main block, consisting of 90 acres of 
20-year-old -McIntosh trees, except for 
a few pollinizers, was heavily laden 
with large, clean, high-colored fruit. 
On the same farm was seen a thrifty 
old orchard and a 40-acre block of 
vigorous non-bearing trees, the varie- 
ties McIntosh and Fameuse predomi- 
nating. Barnyard manure and nitrate 
of soda, used in liberal quantities, are 
believed by Amos Avery, the manager 
of this orchard, to contribute largely 
to its habit of heavy production. Chief 
reliance for the control of insects and 
diseases is placed on liquid spraying, 
but this is frequently supplemented by 
dusting when speed. is imperative. 

Joint Banquet a Success 

The culmination of the day’s pro- 
gram was a joint banquet of the Cana- 
dian orchardists and the Champlain 
Valley Fruit Growers’ Association at 
the Tavern in ‘Peru. Among the 
speakers were Prof. G. W. Peck of the 
Department of Pomology at Cornell 
University and Datus Clark, president 
of the New York State Council of 
Agriculture and Markets. Prof. C. E. 
Petch of the Dominion Entomological 
Laboratory at Hemmingford, Quebec, 
was toastmaster. 

Leaving Peru early on the morning 
of August 10, the procession of 
Quebec orchardists, augmented by 
several cars belonging to local fruit- 
men, proceeded toward the orchard of 
Assemblyman Fred Porter at Crown 
Point, N. Y. Though of but moderate 
size—65 acres—this orchard is well 
known for its consistently heavy crops 
of fancy McIntosh and Spy _ apples. 
The Spys are especially well loaded 
this year. 


Ferry Across Lake Champlain to 
Vermont . 

Following lunch at Crown Point, the 

Crowd ferried across Lake Champlain 

into Vermont, visiting on that same 


mat the orchards of C. L. Witherill and 
Stalker of Shoreham and tl.at 
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cars Nash ever built 


The great POWER of these new 
Nash. models will be a revelation 


to yous 


They “pull” the steepest grades or 
the heaviest going with absolutely 
amazing ease and smoothness. 


For there’s EXTRA power engi- 
neered into every Nash motor. They 
have the extra efficiency of the 
STRAIGHT LINE driveso that Nash 
power flows directly from the engine 
to the rear axle in a straight line. 


They take hills or mud without a 
note of strain — without the least of 


laboring. 


Come DRIVE one of the new. Nash 
models. Test out the QUANTITY 


of its power as well as the QUALITY, 
The newly-refined 7-bearing motors 


give Nash the world’s smoothest 


power-flow throughout the whole 
range of use. 


All crankshafts are balanced inte- 
grally with clutch and flywheel to 
make the new Nash the smoothest, 
“sweetest” car you ever drove. 


And they’re the EASIEST riding, 
easiest steering cars you ever handled 
with their new secret process alloy- 
steel springs and newly improved 
steering mechanism. 


New LOWER prices make these new 


the market. 


models the GREATEST values on 


(6433) 








of J. McL. Stevens, president of the 
Vermont Horticultural Society, at 
Orwell. That evening the group was 
addressed at the close of dinner by 
Prof. M. B. Cummings, head of the 
Department of Horticulture at the 
University of Vermont. 

On the eleventh, the program was 
completed by stops at the 17,000-tree 
Buxton orchard at Middletown 
Springs, and the 12,000-tree MacRae 
orchard at Castleton. All of the 
above-mentioned Vermont orchards 
were well loaded, but hail had done 
some damage in a few cases. A stop 
at the Loomis orchard at West Addi- 
son was on the program but unfor- 
tunately had to be omitted for lack of 
time. 

After dinner at the Middlebury Inn, 
the society adjourned and each mem- 
ber made his way home by the most 
direct route. By reason of its interna- 
tional character the gathering was 


considered somewhat unique. 

The officers of the Pomological and 
Fruit Growing Society of Quebec are: 
president, Morley E. Honey of 
Abbotsford; vice-president, Peter Reid 
of Chateaugay; and secretary-treas- 
urer, W. J. Tawse of MacDonald Col- 
lege. The tour was arranged by the 
officers of the society, assisted by the 
various county agricultural agents, 
and by Arthur B. Burrell of the De- 
partment of Plant Pathology at the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture. 


No Other Can Equal It - 


Editor, AMERICAN FrRvuIT GROWER 
MaGaziInE: I want to say that you are 
producing in the AmerIcAN FRuitr 
GrowER MaGazine the very best in- 
formation there is to be had. No other 
magazine can equal it.—George Lee, 
New Zealand. — «t 











FRUIT TREE 
GUARDS 


Protect your fruit trees 
from rabbits and other 
small animals with Ex- 
celsior Fruit Tree 
Guards. Sold made up # 
in sizes. 


Write Department A 


@ WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL CO. 
@ 41 £:42°STNY. CITY. 


HEIGHT -#2 -15-18-INCHES 
DIAMETER-4-6-8-INCHES 














Subscribe to the 
American Fruit Grower Magazine 
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ignition for the farm engine 


NOW is the time to equip 
your engines with Ever- 
eady Columbia Dry Bat- 
tery ignition. These bat- 
teries provide the hottest, 
surest kind of sparks for 
a quick, easy start and a 
steady run in the coldest 
weather. Get reliable en- 
gine operation all winter 
by installing Eveready Co- 
lumbia Dry Batteries now. 


Dry battery ignition cuts 
the first cost of a farm en- 


gine and lowers the cost o 


operating it. Eveready 
Columbias are inexpensive 
to install and you certainly 
get long service from them. 


On the engine that is ex- 
posed to the weather use 
Eveready Columbia Hot 
Shots. Their steel cases 

are absolutely water-proof 
and they keep the engine 
running in spite of drench- 

ing rain and driving snow. 


NATIONAL CARBON Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


f Sty _. Unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA | 
Dry Batteries 





-they last longer 














National Fruit Show 


Planned 
RUIT from all parts of the United 
States will be exhibited in Con- 
vention Hall at Kansas City, Mo., 
November 28, 29 and 30 gt the Central 
States Horticultural Exposition and 
National Fruit Show, according to 
Prof. Albert Dickens, president of the 
exposition. One of the leading fea- 
tures will be state exhibits, featuring 
the apple industry of the various 
states. 

Twenty-five hundred dollars in cash 
prizes are offered for exhibits of 
apples, potatoes and honey. There 
will be classes for commercial packed 
boxes, baskets and barrels, as well as 
the plate and tray exhibits of fancy 
fruit.. Honey will also be shown in 
large and small quantities as it is sold 
to the retail and wholesale trade. 

One of the outstanding features will 
be- commercial exhibits of all machin- 
ery and materials used in the proper 
care of the orchard. Advance con- 
tracts for exhibit space have already 
been made by several nationally 
known firms. 

The three-day exposition will in- 
clude daily programs on which will 
appear the highest trained specialists 
in the fruit, potato and honey indus- 
tries in the United States. A greater 


exposition than the successful, show | 
: neldean 702544 pred by Geshe W. ’ 





Catts, agricultural commissioner for 
the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce, who is acting as manager of 
the exposition. The premium list will 
follow the same classification used in 
1925. Anyone desiring a copy should 
write Mr. Catts. 





How to Register a Trade- 
Mark 


(Continued from page 8) 
nations and Indian tribes, that por- 
tion of the OATH in parentheses 
must be omitted. 

A drawing showing the trade-mark 
must be prepared in black India ink 
on two-ply or three-ply bristol broad 
drawing paper, size eight by 13 with 
a margin line on the sides and ends 
three-fourths of an inch from the edge. 
A sheet of this drawing paper of cor- 
rect dimensions having the margin 
line printed can be purchased for five 
or 10 cents from almost any store 
which handles drawing supplies. The 
drawing must be signed in black In- 
dia ink by the applicant under the 
word “Proprietor.” 

Then the applicant simply mails the 
drawing, the PETITION AND STATE- 
MENT, the OATH, five specimens of 
the labels showing the trade-mark as 
it actually is used, and $10 (in a mail- 
ing tube) addressed to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


Ng, letter is ‘Netuired. _ or sigte tr 
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ONSTRUCTION of cold storage for 
fruit and vegetables is regarded as 
good crop insurance in the Yakima 
Valley, Washington, where it has 
reached a stage unsurpassed by any 
other district in the Northwest. By 
its use, growers and co-operative sell- 
ing agencies are able to retain control 
of their crops until ready to sell, and 
both growers and dealers are able to 
put fruit on the market in first-class 
condition and to save money in times 
of car shortage, for local storage rates 
usually are much lower than foreign. 
Figures prepared by J. L. Lytel, 
superintendent of the Yakima Irriga- 
tion Project, show that there are in 
the valley cold storage plants with a 
total capacity of 7280 carloads, built at 
a cost of $491 to $577 per carload 
capacity, and representing an invest- 
mént of more than $3,800,000. Addi- 
tional construction planned for this 
season will cost nearly $400,000, and 
one of the foremost co-operative asso- 
ciations will erect within two years a 
modern cold storage and office build- 
ing for its Yakima headquarters. 
Thirty-three plants with capacities 
varying from 500 to 700 carloads each 
are controlled 71 per cent by private 
dealers and 29 per cent by co-opera- 
tives, and are distributed as follows, 
according to Lytel: 
Capacity 
(in carloads 


District. . of 756 boxes 
of apples) 

SEN: |<), ob 063090 sees epoueees 550 
IN 5. 09:6 cclbe ners ovecdends 4435 
Wiley City... cc cescsccccvccces 275 
ea ere Te 75 
OO Sar rere 255 
RROBGPVALION 2. cccacscccscccce 390 
Kennewick ....02c2sacsccvcsos 245 
Grandview .....-ccccesecece vv 375 
Donald-—Buena .....--s+00. coe 400 
Re ae ee ree 275 
KEIRGHAS occ ccccsdgecosccctes 

POR chic lcacaccsesevceses 7280 


—L, B. Angell, Oregon. 


"THe GROWING importance of dried 
fruits in the world’s trade is strik- 
ingly revealed in a report recently is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 
The total volume of dried fruit enter- 
ing international trade at present is 
approximately 700,000 tons annually, 
of which raisins and dates make up, 
respectively, 35 and 30 per cent. 

With the exception of figs and dates, 
the United States is by far the largest 
producer of dried fruits. We produce 
50 per cent of the world’s raisins, 70 
per cent of the prunes, and more than 
90 per cent of the dried apricots, 
peaches and apples. Production of 
figs and dates in this country is neg- 
ligible, and we are each year import- 
ing larger quantities of these two 
items. More than 90 per cent of the 
entire output of dried fruits in this 
country comes from California. 
During the five-year period imme- 
diately preceding the war, exports of 
dried fruits from the United States 
averaged 200,000,000 pounds, while for 
the similar period ended in 1926, this 
average had risen to 300,000,000. The 
value of our dried fruit exports last 
year reached $27,000,000. Imports of 
dried fruits into the United States, 
chiefly figs, dates and currants, have 
more than doubled since pre-war 
years. Last year these imports had 
a value of $7,500,000. 

Raisin production in the United 
States has increased threefold since 
1913, rising from 71,000 to 215,000 
tons. Exports of this item in 1926 
amounted to 70,000 tons, which was 
eight times the average pre-war fig- 
ure. The United Kingdom has re- 
placed Canada as our largest foreign 
customer, taking. 31 per cent of our 





total shipments, Jaat gear-;.dyt the 





present time, about half of our raisip 
shipments go to European countries, 
although before the war the propor. 
tion was only about 12 per cent. 

As with raisins, prune production 
in this country has increased enor. 
mously in recent years, with exports 
rising in the same proportion. In 1913 
we produced 62,000 tons of prunes, 
while in 1925 the output had jp. 
creased to 160,000 tons. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the prune produc. 
tion in the United States is exported. 
Germany is our largest foreign mar- 
ket, with the United Kingdom second. 
France also imports a considerable 
quantity of American prunes, although 
she is herself a large producer of this 
fruit. 

According to the report, the United 
States is the only country which pro. 
duces enough dried deciduous fruits, 
such as apples, apricots and peaches, 
to export. A large proportion of the 
production of all these items is 
shipped to foreign countries. 

Imports of dates and figs into the 
United States, the report shows, have 
shown consistent gains. During the 
period 1921-25, our annual imports of 
figs amounted to more than 18,000 
tons, which was double the import fig- 
ure for the five-year period immedi- 
ately preceding the war. During the 
same time, date imports into this 
country advanced from 15,000 tons to 
39,000 tons. About 75 per cent of our 
date imports originate in Arabia, 
while Smyrna accounts for half of our 
foreign figs. 





iD LAST MONTH’S issue we de- 

scribed the new marketing plan be- 
ing developed in the Pacific North- 
west and stated that it was uncertain 
whether the plan would be put into 
operation this fall. Since that time we 
have learned that shippers in some 
districts will operate this year under 
the plan. Obviously, all growers using 
these shippers will receive the infor- 
mation distributed. Certain districts 
were unable to organize their grow- 
ers, and in other districts the shippers, 
though organized, refused to furnish 
information to the general offices at 
Spokane for general circulation. The 
plan will not be applied to such sec- 
tions this year. 

It is our understanding that grow- 
ers in some sections are favorable 
toward the plan notwithstanding the 
fact that shippers through which they 
are operating have failed to adopt it. 
It is unfortunate that ‘the northwest- 
ern growers are not all well organ- 
ized by communities and districts. If 
they were, they could no doubt in- 
fluence their shippers to participate 
in carrying out the plan. 





HE _PUSH-CART merchants of 

New York now aggregate 7860 in 
number and do an annual business of 
$35,000,000 and supply about 1,500,000 
persons with fruits, nuts, vegetables 
and cheese. During the summer, these 
cobblestone merchants are an impor- 
tant factor in the sale of small sized 
oranges, apples and other fruits of 
ordinary grade. 





B 2FORE the Wisconsin State De 
partment of Markets was formed, 
practically all-of the strawberries of 
the state were marketed by individual 
growers. At present, 90 per cent of 
the tonnage is marketed through 
growers’ organizations. Formerly, 
much of the fruit shipped to terminal 
markets was of low quality. Since the 
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proved until now the growers are 
placing fruit on the large markets that 
cannot be excelled by that of any 
state in the country. Dealers in 
Duluth, Minn., have in particular ex- 
pressed their satisfaction regarding 
strawberries shipped to that market 
from various parts of Wisconsin. The 
Department of Markets, which has 
peen instrumental in bringing about 
jmproved methods of marketing, is 
neaded by W. P. Jones. 


HE HORTICULTURAL Union ‘of 

Yakima, Wash., -is building a 
$5000 apartment building at Tieton 
for its laborers. It will be a two-story 
structure 30 by 130 feet in size and 
will have 44 sleeping rooms. 








7 CALIFORNIA Prune and Apri- 
cot Growers’ Association recently 
obtained judgment against William A. 
Higgins and Company of New York in 
the amount of $167,572.38 on account 
of failure to accept prunes of the 1920 
crop as contracted for. The money 
has been refunded to members of the 
association on their 1920 pool. 





[MPoRTS of dried fruit into Brazil 
amounted in 1925 to about 2,800,000 
pounds valued at $430,000, while im- 
ports of fresh fruits totaled 18,000,000 
pounds and were valued at $2,180,000, 


according to Trade Commissioner 
M. A. Cremer, located at Rio de 
Janeiro. 


About 80 per cent of the dried fruit 
imports consist of prunes, the re- 
mainder being apricots and raisins. 
Most of the dried fruit comes from 
Europe. California raisins in pack- 
ages are becoming better known. Be- 
cause of the heavy duties imposed on 
imported dried fruit, most of this 
is of the cheaper grade. 
Since only the wealthier classes buy 
imported dried fruit, and since the 
duty is levied according to weight, it 
would seem that better grades than 
those now coming in would be in 
demand. 





HERE are now about 37,337 

Sunkist extractors in operation 
throughout the country. It is estimat- 
ed that they will consume about 2,000,- 
000 boxes-or 5000 cars of the season’s 
crop. 


ALARGE model packing plant may 
be constructed at Martinsburg, 
W. Va., by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, according to a statement 
recently made by Daniel Willard, 
president of the B. & O. It is ex- 
pected that a co-operative group of 
growers will be formed which will 
lease the packing house from the rail- 
road. 


Monthly Market Review 


(Continued from page 9) 

basis. Exceptionally high prices were 
‘reported for early shipments of Vir- 
ginia apples, but later the f.o.b. mar- 
ket settled around a $6 level for bar- 
rels and $2.25-$2.40 for boxes. With 
a light crop, prospects are good: for 
very satisfactory returns in Virginia. 
Another indication of the shipping- 
point level of eastern fruit. is seen in 
recent auction quotations from- Liver- 
pool, England. Early arrivals of 
Wealthys and Yorks were reported to 
be selling in Liverpool at $8-$10.50 
per barrel, while other varieties 
ranged $6-$8. Boxes of Gravensteins 
showed a wide range of $2.50-$4.70 on 
the auction, and another important 
variety averaged well above $3. The 
export movement was well begun, 
with cargoes increasing each week. 

“Total shipments of eastern apples 
had nearly caught up with the early 
1926 record, but movement of western 
fruits has been only half as heavy as 
last year. Some of the difference is 
accounted for by the early opening of 
the 1926 season in the West. New 
York's output to date has been much 
lighter than a year ago, and quality of 
New York apples this season is ex- 
pected to be rather poor, taking the 
crop as a whole. Much of the stock 
is showing insect injury. There are 
Some orchards with fruit of very good 
Quality, but the percentage of lower 








F fe n Pears - 
_, Brides “this “sétison Wi be high, éom-* °“A Wackward glance “at ‘the 1927 


Great Servants of 


‘te years of experience of the Harvester 
Company in the building of power 
farming equipment has produced the 
finely developed McCormick-Deering 
Tractors shown in these three views. One 
is a 3-plow tractor with power to spare. The 
others are 2-plow tractors, also with a 
liberal surplus of power. 


Where any member of this trio of tract- 
ors is on the job, power farming is at its 
best, easiest and most profitable level. So 
popular have the 15-30 and 10-20 been for 
several years that you can now find them 
plugging away any day in any farming com- 
munity in the land. The FARMALL is 





Agriculture 


y, 
MecCormick-Deering 15-30. Three-plow power and capac- 
ity. Showing also the McCormick-Deering Corn Picker which 
goes into the standing corn and does the work of six hand huskers 


sands of corn and cotton farms. kt meets 
the demand for a true general-purpose tractor 
that will replacé animal power for plowing, 
disking, planting, cultivating, mowing, raking, 
and all other farm power work. 

Put a 15-30, a 10-20 or a Farmall at 
work—or use the special features of the 


new Farmall in combination with the 15-30 


dealer’s. 


younger, but already old in service on thou- 


Liberal Power for Belt, Drawbar and Power 
Take-Off 


At right: McCormick -Deering Farmall 
It plows, plants, cultivates, mows and rakes— 
it “does it all.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


pared with recent years. In spite of 
such local conditions, however, east- 
ern apples in buslel baskets have 
been jobbing in terminal markets at 
prices nearly twice those of last sum- 
mer, and barrels have been jobbing 
at $5-$8. 

“Successful storage of some of the 
long-keeping varieties of American 
apples has greatly prolonged the sea- 
son in recent years. An unusual re- 
port came from Glasgow, Scotland, the 
last week of July, indicating that 
some Virginia Albemarle Pippins, 
harvested the previous autumn and 
kept in cold storage, were sold about 
July 30 at $3.50-$4.75 per bushel 
basket. This is equivalent to about 
$10-$14 per barrel, compared with a 
February price on the Liverpool auc- 
tion of $7.30-$8. ’ 

“Apple growers, shippers and. deal- 
ers can obtain from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, at Washing- 
ton, a complete mimeographed report 
on ‘The Apple Situation in 1927.’ 
Crop and market prospects are an- 
alyzed in this report. 

Peaches and 





OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated ) 





peach market shows high prices dur- 
ing the early part of the season, but 
less satisfactory returns later; peak 
shipments during early July and no 
September (smaller) peak because of 
the lighter eastern crop; a season 
total of about 40,000 cars, compared 
with 58,500 last year. California grow- 
ers selling their crop to canneries are 
rather disappointed over the season’s 
results, but east of the Rockies a little 
money was made this year. 

“More and more attention is being 
given to the scientific aspects of peach 
growing, and some of the marketing 
problems are gradually being solved. 
What varieties best meet the market 
demand at a particular time, was the 
question uppermost in the mind of a 
Virginia orchardist, who _ recently 
wrote for information as to the exact 
period in late summer when prices 
usually are at their peak. Eastern. BI- 
bertas during early September were 
jobbing- at $1-$3 per bushel, while best 
Colorado stock brought $2.50-$2.75 in 
consuming centers and $1.25 f.0.b. 


in western Michigan quoted two-inc 


or 10-20 tractor—and 
power problem for years to come. 
dreds of farms are being handled much 
more efficiently by the use of fwo tractors. 
Write for a catalog, and see the tractors 


themselves at the McCormick - Deering 


western slope points. Shipping pelpts, 





settle your farm 
Hun- 


Chicago, Ill. 


fruit at $1.75. Boxes from California 
were selling in a few markets at 75c-$1 
each, . 

“Pears proved to be a fairly profit- 
able crop. The lighter and later move- 
ment this season favored higher 
prices. Shipments have been running 
fully one-third below the 1926 total to 
date- Though demand temporarily 
was limited, bushel baskets of Michi- 
gan Bartletts were bringing $2 or 
more in the southwestern part of the 
state. Arrivals from New York state 
were jobbing throughout the East at 
$1.25-$2, according to variety and con- 
dition; Michigan Bartletts ruled $2- 
$2.75, and late sales of Colorado stock 
were reported at $3. Boxes of pears 
from western producing sections were 
averaging close to $3 in terminal mar- 
kets.” 





An Easy Decision 
Mrs. Cameron—There’s Crichton’s 
cow broken into our yard again. What 
shall I do? 
Mr. Cameron—Well, don’t stand 
there fains nothing. . Milk.-her and 
put her out. ~ — ' J 
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KURTZMANN 


The Piano That Endures 




















a 
Put Real Joy 


in Your Home 


There are no dufl evenings with 
a Kurtzmann Player Piano in the 
house. Every member of the 
household then becomes a talent- 
ed pianist and can play whatever 
music is preferred. 






No other possession will give you 
the constant pleasure and con- 
tentment of a Kurtzmann Player 
Piano or Reproducing Piano. And 
a genuine Kurtzmann is not ex- 
pensive in these days of large 
production. Let us tell you how 
easily you can put one in your 
home. 


Write for Catalog--: 


The more you know about. the 
Kurtzmann the more you will re- 
alize that it is the piano for your 
home. Write for catalog. 


C. KURTZMANN & CO. 


Established 1848 


526 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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va 
Keeping 
Mac- 
Millan 
Warm 
in the 
Frozen 
North 


With the 
Old Reliable 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s sa: Jacket 


“In the spring of 1923, when we started 
on our North Greenland Expedition to 
spend the winter in the rigorous climate 
we encounter there, we both purchased 
your Beach Jackets and found them so 
entirely satisfactory and comfortably warm 
that we desire to equip our crew and 
scientists with your garment for the com- 
ing expedition which leaves Wiscasset, 
Maine, June 26th, knowing that they will 
experience the same pleasure we did in 
wearing them in the Arctic regions.” 

(Signed) D. B. MacMillan 
Ralph P. Robinson 
Three styles—coat with or without col- 
lar and vest. sk. your dealer. 









Charming Small Homes 


IF YOU are familiar with any old- 
fashioned houses still furnished in 
the style of two generations ago, you 
must have been struck by the decided 
change in taste since that period. 

In what we know as the “Victorian 
Age,” bright, cheery rooms were re- 
garded as a pronounced social error. 
Window shades were’ decorously 
drawn down in the parlor or “drawing 
room.” Heavy furnishings and dra- 
peries added to the gloom. 


less fun poked at it on all sides. It 
seems odd that it should have suc- 
ceeded an era when people of means 
often built very lovely homes in the 
Georgian style, with decorations and 
furniture by such enduring artists as 
Adam, Sheraton, Duncan-Fife and 
Chippendale. How we do admire them 
today! 

The Victorian Age ushered in an 
oppressive heaviness and dullness. 
Some crities suggest that this was a 
natural consequence of the unimagina- 
tive taste induced by the highly moral 
but somewhat stodgy regime of that 
excellent Queen Victoria of Britain. 
America at that time was less inde- 
pendent in taste and modeled itself 
more upon England, the mother coun- 
try. 

From Bad to Worse 

Whatever the cause, an appalling 
abundance of dark, unattractive homes 
with ungracious furniture and light- 
excluding draperies invaded our land. 
Even the wealthy turned the 


fine old residences, dragged. the splen- 
did old mahogany up into the garret, 
and entered upon an orgy of massive 
golden oak. 

Monstrous mantels succeeded the 
exquisite marble or delicately carved 
wood that embellished the formerly 
stately ‘rooms. Doleful crocheted 
tidies and antimacassars sprouted on 
the backs of chairs and sofas. Homes 
generally were disfigured, for those 
of meager means went as far as they 
were able with cheap imitations of 
what was ugly enough in the original. 

Outrageous taste ran riot until it 
perished of its very excesses. When 
meaningless turrets sprang up on 
roofs like so many. pepper pots, when 
jig-saw valances of wooden lace ran 
round the porches and a vulgar air of 
ginger-bread over-decoration impu- 
dently flouted the feelings of the more 
conservative, it was felt that the limit 
had been reached, if not already 
passed. 


We Come Into Our Own 
Gradually a simpler and far better 
architectural style began to creep in. 
The stately old homes, to be sure, 
were seldom reproduced, but what 
was lost by the classes was more than 
offset by the gain to the masses. This 
is the day of small, charming houses. 
Though the wealthy can, and do, 
spend large fortunes on magnificent 
residences that rarely offend and 
often delight the artistic eye, yet no 
one who is able to have any kind of 
home need despair of making it thor- 
oughly attractive. The very words 
“cottage” and “bungalow” suggest 
picturesque, cosy and homey places. 
Who is there nowadays that does 
not love light, cheerful rooms, particu- 
larly in the country house? We revel 
in many windows and let in the 
hygienic sunshine. That sunshine no 
longer falls upon dingy, solemn fur- 
nishings, but lights up colors as gay 
as garden borders. 


Opportunities for Color 
There’s no end to the faseinating 
color schemes that may be success- 
fully used if tempered with discretion 
which avoids the use of garish or con- 
flicting hues. Our homes may be all 
the prettier for the present vogue of 
gaily patterned chintzes, cretonnes 
and brocades. : 








BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Ye Worcester, Massachusetts D, 





The use of’ colored table linen offers 


This unfortunze.- period gets merci- 


charming and artistic outlines~ of the 
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exciting opportunities for table decora- 
tion. The dishes, whether of china or 
the newer glass, accord or contrast de- 
liciously with the daffodil or rose col- 
ored cloth and napkins. On a table of 
handsome, dark polished wood, run- 
ners, mats and doilies may be prefer- 
red to the larger pieces. 


The Looms Work for You 

What scope the lover of beauty and 
brightness finds in the endless variety 
of upholstery materials. The price of 
some of these runs high, but there’s a 
wide range of choice among those of 
moderate cost. 

Flowered chintzes seem to express’ 
the essence of bedroom daintiness. 
Cretonnes and brocades adorn more 
formal apartments. It would be idle 
to try to enumerate the suitable and 
lovely offerings of the stores. 

In the-semi-outdoors of porches, 
woven raffia has several decorative 
uses. The deft-fingered woman can 
weave for herself mats and covers of 
raffia in small contrasting squares or 
stripes. It can be made very effective. 


Wielding the Paint Brush 

Painted furniture is peculiarly ap- 
propriate for porches and bedrooms. 
Even the novice may succeed when 
not attempting too much. Simple 
color, or at most a two-toned effect, is 
advisable for one’s first efforts in this 
line. 

When sufficient skill has been 
gained, there is no end to the delight- 
ful pieces one can add even to the 
best-dressed rooms in the house. Fine 
results have been obtained by pur- 


chasing suitable,. unpainted” furfifturé 


of good line, and embellishing the sur- 
face with the design that appeals to 
the painter. 

Noting the pleasure that-is added, 
even to the kitchen, by colored cur- 
tains and enameled ware, it would 
appear that it is difficult for the rural 
home to look too bright and gay, 
especially in summer when open doors 
and windows spill sunshine into airy 
rooms. But let the enterprising home 
decorator keep in mind that there’s 
always a limit which it is fatal to 
pass. 

Show Some Moderation 

Where the hangings are gaily pat- 
terned, the best effect is had by keep- 
ing the walls subdued in tone, in- 
definite in design or. frankly plain. 
Where dainty voile or muslin curtains 
of white or some soft tint flutter 
frillily at the windows, the walls may 
assume some more pronounced design 
of happily blending hues. 

It is well to remember that a wall 
covering of large definite design, is 
one of the very difficult things to 
handle successfully in a small. room. 
If chairs and other furniture are 
brightly painted, floor cover and rugs 
should be less conspicuous. This will 
be qufet and restful. 

Such reticence will set off the more 
striking furnishings. It serves as a 
well-balanced contrast so that the eye 
may not be wearied and confused and 
the individual ornamental effects may 
not lack an undisturbing background. 





Rural Women’s Clubs 


| PRE-PROHIBITION days, an 
elderly lady of my acquaintance, 
whose daughter had recently married 
in a distant city a wealthy man of ex- 
ceedingly vague occupation, was asked 
by a friend, “In what business is your 
son-in-law?’ Thus confronted by an 
awkward inquiry, she gamely respond- 
ed, “Oh! Mr. Fielding is a club-man.” 
This created not a little mirth in 
her rural circle. It was at once con- 
cluded ‘that the gentleman in ques- 
tion loafed a good deal and drank not 
a little. That's what “club-man” gen- 
erally indicated. The term, once fre- 
quent, has almost gone out of use. 
The term club-woman, however, is 
heard more often: It is far from sug- 
gesting a loafer. Women’s clubs ac- 
complish much that is useful in 


The Orchard Home Department 
By Mary Lee Adams 


municipal affairs. In what pertains ty 
church, home and school, they arg 
active workers. Even in national polj. 
tics the large women’s clubs play g 
not insignificant part. 

None so busy as the efficient, wel}. 
informed club woman of city or coup. 
try. If I were asked to which of these 
women the club is more important, | 
would be inclined to say—to the rura| 
woman. Such associations of womey 
in‘ small towns and country, provide 
not only very useful activities, but also 
opportunities for social contact ang 
entertainment. 

A significant little incident occurreg 
a week or more ago in a village in ap 
orchard section. One of the more 
prominent men of the place hear 
from an outsider a criticism of ths 
condition of the streets. On being 
asked if he did not think something 
should be done about it for the credit 
of the town, this old resident replied, 
“You had best take that up with the 
woman’s club. They -are the livest 
organization we have.” 

It may have been merely a coinci- 
dence that within a week the desir. 
able repairs. were made. What im. 
pressed me was the fact that when 
there was something practical to be 
done in the way of civic improvement, 
the first thought was of the women’s 
club. 

The rural community of women who 
have not one or more clubs is missing 
a real. opportunity for service and 
pleastre. Organize ‘as soon as poss!- 
ble, and then. keep in mind that or- 
ganization without co-operation never 


. gets far: ~ Work together with a will, 


and the whole tone of the neighbor. 
hood will improve. 





American Birth Rate High 


"THOSE who seem to be obsessed by 
the fear of race suicide, have 
almost persuaded us that the United 
States will assuredly in the near 
future fall into the hands-of unworthy 
immigrants because of the lamentably 
low birth rate~ among American 
mothers. 

We may now take comfort in the 
assurance of so high an authority as 
Prof. W. S. Thompson, director of the 
Scripps Foundation for Research on 
Population Problems, that the average 
birth rate among American Anglo- 
Saxons is higher than even among 
Poles, Germans or Italians. 

From this, he argues the certainty 
of Anglo-Saxon dominance for 100 
years to come at the very least. The 
country has a steadily larger birth 
rate than the cities, but the birth rate 


throughout the world is, the professor 


asserts, declining. 





Use of Ears and Elbows 


ARE early taught to take the 
greatest care of our eyes, the 
precious organ of sight. Ears have 
been more or less allowed, as it were, 
to shift for themselves. 

But of late, the ear has gained a 
new prominence in our consideration. 
Even seasickness has been “blamed 
on” the formerly innocent ear, and 
somewhat dizzy looking voyagers upon 
the broad breast of the ocean may be 
seen zigzagging up and down the 
decks with shreds of cotton peepils 
coyly from the oral orifice. } 

We learn with acute apprehension 
that “if our ears ceased to function 
properly, we probably shouldn’t know 
whether we were standing on our 
heads or our heels.” “We should have 
no sense of direction, motion 
speed.” ‘ 
= the ear, small canals filled with 
fluid that runs up and down, are Te 
sponsible for our sense of motion. We 
begin to appreciate the wisdom of the 
warning, “Never try to clean the ear 
with anything but the elbow.” I 
other words, never-poke into your own 
ears, When in trouble, seek expert 
advice. 
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Transplanting Fruit Trees 
(Continued from page 5) 


they should be set no deeper than 
they stood in the nursery. If the. 
soil is heavy, spring-set trees should 
stand a little shallower than they 
stood in the nursery. In the case of 
spring-set trees, new root growth 
starts first on the roots nearest the 
surface of the soil, which is better 
aired and which warms up first. In 
order to stand straight and firm, a 
newly set tree depends largely upon 
speedy, new root growth to anchor 
it in the soil. 


Proper Orientation of the Trees 


In the Central West, fruit trees tend 
to lean more or less to the northeast. 
This is particularly marked in prairie 
districts. It is also more marked in 
some varieties of trees than in others. 
This tendency is largely established 
while the tree is young, or during the 
first few years after it is planted in 
the orchard. 4 

The tendency of fruit trees to lean 
toward the northeast is due apparent- 
ly to two causes: the fact that the 
prevailing winds are from the south- 
west during the growing season, and 
the fact that the tissues of the south- 
west side of the tree tend to “scald” 
more or less, due to extreme fluctua- 
tions of temperature on the sunny 
side of the tree, especially in late win- 
ter and early spring. 

This injury to the tissues of the 

sunny side on the tree trunk in win- 
ter, combined with the prevailing 
southwest winds, accounts for the fact 
that young trees make stronger 
growth on the northeast side and 
tend to lean toward the northeast dur- 
ing the growing season. 
‘ The tendency of young trees to lean 
toward the northeast may be largely 
avoided by proper orientation of the 
tree when it is set in the orchard. No 
matter how symmetrical the young 
tree may appear to be, it will be found 
to possess a “heavy” side. One side 
has a heavier growth. 

In planting the tree, the heavier side 
should be set toward the southwest 
in this interior section. To orient the 
tree, it should be caught so it will bal- 
ance, and come to rest across the palm 
of the hand. Ifs heavy side will turn 
toward the palm. That side should 
face the southwest in setting. 


Time to Prune Transplanted Trees 

Early spring has been most gener- 
ally recommended for pruning. It is 
the usual custom to prune back the 
branches of young trees when they 
are transplanted. Some writers have 
recommended delaying pruning back 
fall transplanted trees until spring. 
The precaution often urged against 
cutting back the branches in the fall 
is that the tree loses too much moist- 
ure through the cut surfaces of the 
twigs. Fear has been expressed that 
the cut-back branches will dry out suf- 
ficiently to kill back badly during win- 
ter. 

In order to answer this question 
for Missouri conditions, general ob- 
servations have been made on young 
trees pruned at different seasons at 
the Missouri Experiment Station in 
the last 20 years. The results uni- 
formly indicate that better growth re- 
sults if the branches are cut back in 
the fall. This holds true for young 
trees generally, whether they are 
transplanted in the fall or spring or 
whether they are not transplanted. 


Reasons for Pruning Newly Set Trees 

The newly set tree is pruned pri- 
marily for the purpose of reducing the 
evaporating surface of the tree until 
hew root growth becomes established 
to supply adequate water. Incidental- 
ly, it may serve in starting a proper 
framework or branching system. The 
degree of pruning which is desirable 
differs with the species. Trees like 
the peach, which start new branches 
readily from the central trunk but the 
twigs of which tend to dry out badly, 
should be eut back most severely. 
Trees like the sour cherry, which does 
not start growth readily -from the dor- 
mant buds on the older parts but 
which makes its new growth from 
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Clear Vision in Every 


BODY dy FISHER 


CADILLAC + LASALLE +» BUICK * OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE + PONTIAC * CHEVROLET 








Wraen you sit behind the steering wheel of a car with Body by 
Fisher, note how unobstructed is the view in front and to both sides.--Two 
features combined to create this greater safety and greater enjoyment in motor- 
ing.—One ‘is the Fisher Vision and Ventilating Windshield, which affords 
vision through a single pane of plate glass, without metal or rubber strips to 
interfere with the clear view.—The other feature which makes Fisher- 
equipped cars safer and more pleasant to drive is the use of narrow 
front pillars of unusual strength, which eliminate the “blind spot” in driving. 
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The VV Windshield—This remarkable contri- 
bution of Fisher to greater motor car satisfaction 
not only assures perfect ventilation and complete 
weather protection—it is also safer and more con- 
venient because it may be raised or lowered ver- 
tically with one hand while the car is in motion. 
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Plate Glass—Crystal plate—or thick win- 
dow glass—is never used in Fisher Bodies. 
The diamond-like polish of the genuine plate 
glass used in every Body by Fisher affords 
perfect clarity of vision—another highly de- 
sirable safety feature of every Body by Fisher. 























the active buds near the terminals of 
its branches, should be pruned least. 


Amount of Pruning for Different 
Species 

As a result of careful study, the dif- 
ferent species are arranged in the fol- 
lowing order, from those which should 
be pruned most to those which should 
be pruned least at the time of trans- 
planting: peach, nectarine, Japanese 
plum, apricot, pear, apple, European 
plum, American plum, and sour cherry. 
-Peach, Nectarine and Japanese 
Plum.—The peach should be pruned 
to a single whip by removing the side 
branches and shortening the main 
stem to two or three feet in height. 
The nectarine and Japanese plum 
should be pruned in a similar way, ex- 
cept that the latter may retain stubs, 
a few inches long, of three to five 
main limbs if the branches are large 
and well established. These species 
start new growth most readily from 
the main trunk or the base of the 
limbs. 

Pear and Apple.—The -pear and ap- 
ple should be. cut back- to a medium 
HISe £ Eni 


gout peigotoo ¢ 
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degree. The side branches should be 
cut back so as to reduce them one- 
half to three-fourths. The central 
stem should be shortened but left from 
10 to 16 inches higher than any of 
the surrounding branches. At the 
end of the. first season’s growth 
the permanent framework may be 
established by removing all but from 
three to five well distributed, out- 
ward spreading limbs to secure a mod- 
ified leader tree. If the tree is large 
so permanent limbs may be chosen 
at the time of transplanting, this per- 
manent framework may be established 
then. If the tree is a one-year-old 
whip having no branches, it should be 
shortened to a height of about two 
and one-half or three feet, with the 
object of securing a good branching 
system below the point of cutting 
back. - 

American Plum.—The American 
plum should be cut back somewhat 
less severely than the apple. If the 
tree is well branched, three or four 
main limbs may be left intact to form 
@ permanent head and the remaining 
stem and branches removed. = side 
4 en *© {Ty _, 


branches remaining may be shortened 
one-third to one-half. 

Sour Cherry.—The sour cherry 
should not have its permanent 
branches cut back, as it starts new 
growth most readily from the larger, 
active buds at the terminals. Three 
to five main limbs should be chosen 
for the permanent framework and the 
remaining timbs and central stem 
should be removed. The limbs which 
remain should have their terminals 
left intact. 

‘The concluding installment of this 
article will appear in the November 
issue. 





A Correction 


J R. BECK, author of the article on, 
° “The New Prune Drier of the Pa- 
cific Coast,” which appeared in our 
September issue, wishes to make cor- 
rection in the figures given by him in 
the next to the last paragraph of the 
article. The figure 3,000,000 should 
have been 300,000,000 and the figure 
5,500,000 should have heen .550,000,000. | 
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Scalecide, alone, does all that any combination of dormant 
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pleasanter, cheaper. Used b 





well-known fruit 
the supply lasts. 





rays can do. It is the me —= spray. 


Send for this Big 


“Bigger Profits from Spraying,” 32 pages. Beautifully illu: 
lh and describes your cullioed peaiune peseons and tells hows to control 
them. Contains the spray program followed successfully by us, 


in our own orchards of over 30,000 trees, and by many other 
wers. Free to any tree owner while 

rite for your copy of this book today. 

B.G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep’t 11,, 
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Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers. Beans, etc. Boxes and 
Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, Celery, Cauli- 
flower and vegetables of all kinds. 

PLANT BOXES 


Catalog mailed on request 


. . South Haven, Mich. 
The Pierce-Williams Co, 8th Haven. Mich. 





























Wonderful Line 


sive Agents’ 


Dept. AF.G. 
No. 








200 NEW MONEY MAKERS 


DEALERS and AGENTS WANTED 


You can make $500.00 and as High as $1,000.00 
Per Month Demonstrating Our Easy Selling and 


AUTOMOBILE NECESSITIES and the FAMOUS 


TREGO 


LIGHT SOCKET, NO BATERY 


Radio $125 


Agents and Dealers 
everywhere are making big 
money selling this exclu- 


Free Demonstrating Sets 
To Successful Agents 


' Trego Radio Mfg. Co. 


of TIRES, TUBES, FLAPS and 


Line. — 





Write for Big Free Catalog 
Kansas City, Mo. 


























Vermont Pomologists 


Meet at Vergennes 
(Continued from page 8) 


health association and emphasized the 
necessity of advertising. any product. 


Congressman Brigham Speaks 

Congressman E. S. Brigham con- 
gratulated the apple growers because 
of their enterprise as experts in pro- 
ducing great results in apple grow- 
ing. From the consumer’s viewpoint, 
he spoke of the need of a good apple 
at a fair. price and its place in the 
market. 

If the apple growers could sell their 
fruit as well as do dealers of citrus 
fruits, consumers could buy at- fair 
prices, and crops such as last year’s 
could be consumed, according to Con- 
gressman Brigham.. “In every product 
which requires skill in growing, man 
must be a specialist today,” said the 
speaker, and he added that only a 
skilled man can grow Vermont apples. 
He further stated that the competition 
from the old uncared-for orchards has 
been removed. 

In conclusion, the congressman said 
that agriculture in Vermont is on a 
safe basis, as the shift in this state in 
the past few years has been to indus- 
tries which require skill, and in skill 
there is lezs competition. 

Prof. M. B. Cummings of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, secretary of the 
society, made a few announcements. 
He elaborated the description of. the 
apple year by Mr. Sperry, who divided 
it into two periods—first three months 


of “Let Us Spray,” followed by three 
of “Let Us Pray,” and added three 
more of “Let Us Pay” dues to the 
society. 

Prof. Arthur B. Burrell of Cornell 


University opened the question box, 


and answered several questions which 
orchard growers asked. For several 
moments, an interesting discussion of 
problems of the apple growers took 


place. 
It was noticeable that among the 
orchardists were some _ prominent 


growers of certified seed potatoes, in- 
cluding Congressman Brigham, and 
“Uncle John” and “Aunt Serena” of 
the Dimock farm in Topsham. The 
officers of the society will be later ap- 
pointed by the executive board. 





Harvesting Pecans 


PECANS should be knocked from 

the trees carefully so that the 
young twigs, which carry the buds for 
next year’s crop, are not injured. The 
nuts should remain on the tree until 
thoroughly ripe unless they are being 
carried away by squirrels or other 
enemies. In such cases, the nuts 
should be harvested as soon as the 
husks begin to crack. When thor- 
oughly ripe, the nuts can be taken off 
by jarring the branches; but for ear- 
lier harvesting bamboo poles are. rec- 
ommended. The clusters should be 
tapped in such a way that the nuts 
are knocked off without damaging the 
twigs. Time is saved and a larger 
proportion of the product is secured 
when canvas is spread under + each 
tree before harvesting, 


3i45° SIAS 2244 Zo 31352 


No. 3135——Charmingly Simple Lines. 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40. 42, 44, 46 and 
48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 874—Perfect Lines. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 
48 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material with 
1% yards of 32-inch contrasting. 


No. 3147—Mode of Femininity. 
Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 
‘40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 


36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial with 2 yards of 36-inch contrast- 
ing. 


No. 868—Smartly Plaited. 


Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 2051—Attractive Apron. 
Cut in sizes small, medium and large. 
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Lal 


3147 «84 6B 5155 


' 


oan 


2051 


The medium size requires 2 yards of 
36-inch material. 


No. 2244—Comfortable Sieep-ins. 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 10 and 12 
years. The 8-year size requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material. 


o. 2611—Stunning Coat Dress. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 54-inch material with % 
yard of 22-inch contrasting. 


No. 3148—Bloused Style for the Junior. 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of. 36-inch lining. 


No. 3132—Extremely Smart. 

Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires only 3 yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 20-inch con- 
trasting. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each 


For each pattern you order, send 10 cents in coin or one-cent stamps (coin preferred) 


FASHION DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
4 


22 East 18th St., New Work, N. ¥. 


Bnclosed f1mG...........sceeee: cents for which send me the following: 
Pattern NoO.......eeeeeees Sise........ eeccse Pattern NoO..,....-se0-++ Bite... ....scerceere 
Name.......sees¢ Cee cevaseeccecesessesscoes Address ........ bt haeie Sac cecscccecccseces: 
pesunes cote oo eee eTT TeV ere es ccc cccsec cee BUM wecccceceerececeevceesecs SSRarccesees- 
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Fall Sowing for Spring 
Reaping 
(Continued from page 4) 


words, it’s too much bother; and, who 
can blame them? That style of gar- 
dening is only to be attempted when 
one has unlimited time for gardening 
or the means to hire a full-time 


gardever. 
Bulbs Are Adaptable 


But bulbs are not the aristocratic, 
snobby creatures we once thought 
them to be. They are adaptable and 
friendly, and when they found that 
nome gardeners like to put them 
along the borders, and almost up to 
the feet of shrubs or perennials, they 
settled themselves as comfortably as 
ever they had in the monstrous formal 
designs of the past. Not only that, 
put they set to work and grew longer 
and sturdier stems, and dozens of 
new shades, just to show their spirit 
of co-operation. 

As for the short season of bulbs, 
that objection is based upon a knowl-. 
edge of the earlier types only. From 
the earliest snowdrop and crocus to 
the latest of the tulips, to say nothing 
of the still-later-blooming lilies, there 
are at least two months of such a 
feast of color as no family can afford 
to be without. This is not to dis- 
credit the annuals and late perennials, 
but winter lasts a long time, and 
nothing helps one to forget it like 
finding an adventurous flower peefing 
out to see if the snow, is gone. 

Even if there can be no garden 
proper, no fruit grower’s yard is so 
small that about the edges there can- 
not be tucked a few joy-bringing 
bulbs for earliest spring, and if one 
wants to give the family a real sur- 
prise, he should try sprinkling the 
lawn with crocus bulbs, digging a tiny 
hole for each where it falls, and 
pressing the sod back over it. Then 
keep the lawn mower off the lawn in 
the spring until the leaves. of the 
crocus have matured, otherwise you 
will find no. flowers the second 
spring. 


Use a Good Assortment of Kinds 


For their earliness, one should plant 
a few of the short-stemmed tulips, 
and a sprinkling of hyacinths; but 
for real satisfaction, nothing surpasses 
the breeder, cottage and Darwin types 
of tulips. These types all have long 
sturdy stems varying from 10 to 30 
inches in height, and every known 
shade is to be found among them. 
Daffodils and narcissi, snowdrops, 
scilla, grape hyacinths, chimodoxa 
(glory of the snow), all of these plant- 
ed along walks or as an edge to -bor- 
der beds of perennials or shrubs will 
bloom their little span and then slip 
out of sight, but will not be forgotten, 
until next spring. 

Care must be taken to avoid setting 
them too far back under shrubs that 
have a tendency to droop. The taller 
and later tulips should be planted at 
the extreme edge of such plantings or 
their flowers will be tangled and torn 
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“Whe Great New 62 













Great _— Chrysler “62” 
—6-cylinder motor. 7-bearing 
crankshaft. 62 and more miles 
per hour. Invar-strut pistons. 
Oil filter and air cleaner. Venti- 
lated crankcase. Impulse neu-. 
tralizer and rubber engine 

mountings. New cellular type 

radiator. 4-wheel hydraulic 

brakes. Road levelizers, front . 








$725 to $875 $1095 to $1295 





$1495 to $1745 $2495 to $3595 


(All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax) 


4 Great Cars in 4Great Markets 











HRYSLER cars are de- 

signed and built for 
people who want that extra 
something which makes all 
the difference between per- 
formance and value that are 
merely satisfactory and per- 
formance and value that are 
truly distinctive. 


Pick-up, power and speed 
that amaze as much as they 
exhilarate— instant respon- 
siveness to steering wheel— 
brakes that positively insure 
safety—most unusual riding 


comfort — marked freedom 
from mechanical cares— 
alluring smartness of line 
and color. 


There are four great lines to 
meet the four great divisions 
of the market—“52,” “62,” 
“72” and the Imperial “80.” 
See them. Among them you 
are bound to find the car 
that exactly fits your needs 
—the car that actually pro- 
vides that “extra something” 
at a price unbelievably low. 








by the low-hanging branches. 

When once one has made the 
acquaintance of those early bulbs, he 
needs no urging to try other and less 


familiar types, and nothing will give’ 


to the borders greater beauty later on 
than clumps of lilies or iris. As a 
rule, one must know his lilies befor 
he attempts to grow them, for not al 
are as adaptable as are tulips. But 
there are several very satisfactory 
lilies—the old-fashioned tiger lily, the 
regal lily and the so-called lemon lily, 
all of which will do well under any 
and all circumstances. A little patch of 
lilies of the valley will perfume not 
a few evenings of early summer, as 
will the handsome funkia or white 
day-lily later on. 


September and October Good for All 
but Tulips 


Bulbs other than tulips may be 
Planted any time during September 
and October, but tulips will be the 
better for later planting. Early No- 
vember is a satisfactory time to put 
them to bed, but they, like all other 
bulbs, resent wet, cold feet, so drain- 


2 

age must be provided. In other words, 
do not plant them in a hollow where 
water may collect and freeze over 
them. 

Three handfuls of bonemeal per 
square yard and some sharp sand will 
make a healthy soil for them, but 
manure, even though well-rotted, 
should not come in contact with the 
bulbs. 

The larger bulbs should be plante’ 
not less than five inches apart each 
way, to allow room for increase. 
Plant them, at least as deep as they 
are long from top to toe, but cultivate 
their bed at least a foot deep for their 
roots’ sake. 

No gardener would ever have 
wailed, as did‘ our poet Bryant, “The 
melancholy days have come, the 
saddest of the year.” Those who 
have gone out and “counted ‘their 
many (garden) blessings one by one,” 
find neither time nor inclination for 
drooping spirits. Not until there re- 
mains neither a “fall catalog of bulbs 
and perennials,” nor one more foot of. 
soil in which to plant, could- anyone 





with the love of gardening in his 


marrow bewail the “Autumnal death 
of the flowers.” Instead, he carols 
joyously, “There is no death,” as he 
pats each little bulb under its winter 
blanket while he visualizes the glory 
that shall be his when spring has 
come again. 

Truly, forehandedness pays! Many 
weeks of pleasure are denied those 
families who do not begin to think 
garden thoughts until the sap begins 
to rise, 





Maryland State Society 
Holds Mammoth Meet- 
ing at Hancock 
(Continued from page 4) 


partment of the University of Mary- 
land gave a demonstration in peach 
tree borer control by using paradi- 
chlorobenzene. 

John W. Gorby, in charge of the 
Appies for Health “Eat More Fruit” 
campaign, described the progress 
wnich has been made in financing the 


. 


drivé and the proposed national adver- 
tising scheme. Following this was a 
demonstration of orchard tillage ma- 
chinery. Plows, cultivators, tractors 
and other equipment were operated in 
a peach orchard. 

A visit to Job’s Turkey orchard, 
owned by Roy Daniels of Hancock, 
and inspection of the peach pruning 
experiments under the supervision of 
Dr. E. C. Auchter, where the superior- 
ity of light pruning and heavy fertili- 
zation was seen, concluded the tour. 
This peach orchard of 250 acres, in 
which pest control has been accom- 
plished by dusting, had a remarkably 
even stand of trees and a heavy crop 
of clean fruit. A new Burke grader in 
the packing house was of great inter- 
est to the growers. 

From Hancock the entomologists 
proceeded south through the Shenan- 
doah Valley, while the horticulturists’ 
tour broke up at this point. 

‘The success of the meeting was 
largely due to the efforts of G. Hale 
Harrison and G. Rust Canby, pre-:dent 
and secretary respectively of the 
Maryland State Horticultural Society. 
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So Appetizing! 


OW children do _ love 

Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter at meal-time and in-be- 
tween-time! In sandwiches 
or spread on bread, this de- 
licious food is justly popu- 
lar. Beeause it stimulates 
the appetite and helps young- 
sters te grow strong. And it 
is as digestible as it is nour- 
ishing. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 








HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway at Sixty-Third Street, 


New York 


In the heart of the automobile 
district. 


* * * 


RATES 


Single room with private toilet, $2.50 
Single room with private bath, $3.50 
Double room with private bath, $5.00 


M. P. MURTHA, General Manager. 








Wire Mesh Fruit Tree .Guards 


Superior Brand Galvanised Wire Guards will 
pretect your fruit trees against damage from 
rabbits; alice and other rodents. Complete 
protection costs but a few cents a tree. 
Let us w your requirements and we will 
ship direct frem factory. Folder A 


upon request. 
G. F. WRIGHT STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Worcester, Mass. 


LATHAM 
RED: RASPBERRY 
The Country’s Greatest Late Red 


Write for our new low prices on Mosaic Free Stock. 
THE DANIELS NURSERY CO., 
Long Lake, - - Minnesota 




















BIG WEEKLY ISSUES 


_,@f The Pathfinder, the 
liveliest, most unique and én- 
tertaining weekly magazine in Amer- 
fca. Best fiction, pictures, wit, humor, 
information, news events, special features. 
Once you read The Pathfinder you will never 
do without it. Limited offer. SEND 16e TODAY? 
THE PATHFINDER, Dept. n-132 Washington, D.C. 


PEACH 22272102 = 
APPLE JREES.. 


Smali or Large Lote by Express, Freight or Parcel Post, 
Pear, Plum, ner Berries, Gr: . Nuts. e and 
Ornamental ‘Trees 


ines Shrubs. aegis conte ee 
CO., Bez .0 TENN. 
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How Charles Trunk Grows 
Walnuts 


(Continued from page 3) 
the pruning is done. In cold weather, 
walnut pruning should be left strictly 
alone. 

Good Soil Management Essential 

“I am a firm believer in good soil 
management as a very necessary part 
of. successful horticultural production 
of any kind,” Mr. Trunk said. “We 
follow the practice of growing cover 
crops in our young orchards in order 
that we might build up a supply of 
plant food and good moisture holding 
capacity at the time when these trees 
come into bearing. Barnyard manure 
is just as good as the cover crop 
where it is available. For cover crop, 
we use vetth and rye, vetch and rape, 
and veteh and winter barley, all of 
which we sow after the first rain in 
the fall and occasionally when. the 
moisture supply is large during the 
forepart of September. Cover crops 
are great soil builders and, conscien- 
tiously followed, will pay maitfy fold 
the cost of growing them. 

“Since irrigation.is not available in 
this district, cultivation provides the 
only means of conserving moisture 
during the summer months. I am a 
firm believer in thorough cultivation, 
We dry plow as long as possible in the 
spring to insure a good cover crop but 
are always careful to get the cover 
crop plowed down before it reaches 
the point where it takes moisture 
-which the trees should have. We 
plow at a depth of from five and one- 
half to six inches, and the plowing 
should not be shallower or deeper 
than this, as deeper plowing destroys 
too many of ‘the fine feeding 
roots of the trees. After the plowing 
is done, we roll the ground with a 
corrugated roller, then disk both ways 
on a 45-degree angle, thus helping to 
fill the, dead furrows. We then 
harrow, and ifthe weather is hot we 
use-a drag following the harrow in 
ordér to obtain a good mulch. We. 
cultivate our grove every eight to 10 
days: during the growing» season and 
always: harrow “immediately after a 
rain. We have found that cultivation 
adds many times: its cost m added 
growth and. tree ‘vigor. - It has-been 
our__experience that. cultivation” of 
young trees should be stopped about 
the middie of July in order to force 





L 


| the trees into a ddrmant .coendition - 


before cold weather sets fn.” 
Has Achieved Success 


That Mr. Trunk’s method of grow- 
ing a walnut grove is successful is 
indicated by the fact that in 28 years, 
starting with but $3000 capital, he has 
cleared and developed a 122-acre farm, 
now mostly devoted to the production 
of walnuts and prunes, which is con- 
servatively valued at. $100,000 and 
which returns a good rate of interest 
on this valuation. Mr. Trunk Says. 
that family co-operation has played an 
important part in enabling the devel- 
opment of such an excellent property 
in 28 years. Much of the credit is 
given to. Mrs. Trunk and their two 
sons, John and George, who are part- 


ners with him in the business. 
. 


Kentucky Society Holds 


Successful Meeting 
(Continued from page 10) 


number of the AmerIcaAN Fruit 
Grower MaGAzINe that peach growers 
would be able to put peaches on the 
market at a price at which, the in- 
habitants of the slums-could buy them. 
For my. own part, while I know there 
are lots of worthy poor to whomh I 
would like to give some. peaches,. I 
cannot forget -the: anarchists’ demon- 
-strations. which. Jately . occurred. in 
these haunts. We must hold: up..our. 
own efd,- always. remembering’ the 
years. it takes to bring @ peach or- 





chard to maturity and the years in 
which no crop is secured after the. 
bearing age is reached. * 





City Chap—I say, is that bull safe? 
rmer — Wal, he’s a dang sight 
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CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


N OTHING brings more real joy to 
the heart of the true garden lover 
than the first little fiowers of spring, 
which poke their heads up through the 
dark barren earth before the snow is 
fairly melted and shortly flaunt gay, 
brave little blossoms te the breeze. 

You can know this supreme joy 
through the expenditure of a Httle 
time and money this fall. Bulbs, lilies, 
primroses and violets, if planted now, 
will reward their owner with a succes- 
sion of lovely blooms long before any 
other members of the flower or shrub 
family begin to do their duty. 

Winter aconite is the true harbinger 
of spring, for it’ begins to bloom as 
soon as the frost leaves the ground, 
and its bright yellow flowers are as 
brilliant as sunlight in the shadowy 
spots which they illuminate. It is 
extremely hardy and everywhere desir- 
able. Every garden should boast of 
at least one clump of the bulbs; if 
there is not space for more. It likes 
best a position that is partly shady, 
which means that it will grow under 
trees or shrubs, or among. the 
perennials. 


Crocus Is Well Known 


The crocus needs no introduction, 
but it should be mentioned here. be- 
cause it follows’ on the heels of the 
winter -aconite with its flowers. 


slope with marvelous effect. 
these, there is the snowdrop, to he 
had in single or double-flowered form, 
which frequently 
show 
“These three together. will 
‘three ‘or four weeks of bloom at a 
time when flowers are most appre- 
ciated. 

-The .crocuses .will. grow ‘practically 
anywhere, in shade or sun, rich sail 
or poor soil, and they will continue to 
grow and seed new plants provided 
the leaves are never cut or pulled 
until they have died down. Hence, 
they should not be scattered through 
the lawn which will invariably need 
cutting before they have matured. 
The same rule applies to all bulbs— 
they should be allowed to ripen and 
die down before the tops are cut. 

The snowdrop is the shade lover 
and should be planted where the heat 
of the sun cannot reach the roots. 
The bulbs are very small and need to 
be set close together, almost touching, 
in fact, under about three to four 
inches of earth. Solitary specimens 
of any .type of small flower do not 
produce the ‘desired. effect. 

Another early flowering bulb which 
is delightful when used in mass effect 
is the Siberian quill: 
a lovely «blue in color, and the plant 


- is suitable for lawn. planting, as it 


matures very quickly after blooming. 
Glory-of-the-snow -is: another — early- 


Qooming blue flower. 


Bulb. Culture. Detailed 


Tulips; hyacinths, jouquils, daffodils.: P 


and -narcissi may be -had in: hundreds 


of colors and types of: bleoms. These - 


bulbs ‘should = also be .planted in the 


fall if they. are to attain their’ best : 


growth -and. produce the most hand- 


some blooms ‘in the spring. They. may 
-be. planted in poerch:. bexexs,;. borders; 
clumps .and in. definite -béds, .- Color: 
combinations . and arrangements . will - 
be determined by the: gardener’s’ pret- - 
erence. : 


AH these bulbs require a rich, 


mellow. sandy soil to give the best. 


blooms. Bonemeal is a good fer- 
tilizer for bulb beds, as it does not 
burn the flowers and furnishes plant 





Planting the Garden for Spring 


In: 
fact, the two bulbs may be* massed! 
together in a great bed ona gentle’ 
Besides’ 


blooms before the’ 
is gone in northern regions.: 
furnish: 


The’ flowers are ~ 





food over a period of time. Well 
rotted manure mixed with earth wi} 
also serve the purpose well. Tulips 
hyacinths and the members of th. 
narcissus tribe should be planted jp 
sunny locations in order to obtain 
early blooms. Some varieties bloom 
earlier than others, and this fact cap 
be used to advantage in beds ang 
borders, thereby prolonging the bloon. 
ing season. 

Hyacinth bulbs are quite expensive 
but each flower lover should have a 
least a few because of their fragrance 
and color. The single flowered type 
is preferable, as the double-flowereg 
spikes of blooms seem too compact 
and heavy. Hyacinths come mostly 
in lovely pastel colors. : 


Seeds Which Can Be Sown in Fal! 


Certain seeds do exceptionally wel 
if Sown now and allowed to lay in. the 
ground over winter. This is espetial. 
ly true of sweet peas, hollyhocks, 
phlox, canterbury bells, fox gloves, 
and various other types of hardy 
perennials and biennials. Indeed, to 
sow these now is strictly in accord. 
ance with Nature’s own fashion, for 
left to themselves, the seeds fall onto 
the ground as.soon as they ripen in 
the autumn and either lie over winter 
under a. blanket of leaves to gerni- 
mate in~the” spring or- germinate at 
once and rest under the same cover. 
ing as tiny plants. Phlox seed loses 
its. vitality rapidly. and should be 
allowed to germinate as soon as it 
ripens for good results. 

Sweet peas may be sown in a double 
row -in a trench six inches deep and 
four to six ‘inches: wide, ‘and covered 
an inch deep with eatth, then with 
leaves -and. litter held in place by 
branches: which: will keep water from 
settling in the trench. In the spring 
this litter is removed, and as the 
seedlings appear and their stems 
lengthen, the earth is gradually filled 
in until the level surface is reached. 


Transplant in Fall 
The fall is the time to transplaat 


perennials and biennials to their 
permanent growing places in_ the 
perennial beds or borders. It is also 


the time to rearrange and move any 
plants to more desirable locations in 
order to correct faults in arrangement. 
Most plants are fully matured at this 
season and will be disturbed less then 
than later. 

All fall transplanted plants must be 
given a six-inch layer of leaves as @ 
mulch as soon as the ground is frozen. 
Letting the ground freeze first will 
prevent the plant from growing too 
soon, and the mulch will then protect 
the plant from alternate intervals of 
freezing and thawing. Frost is: not 
disturbing if it is held fast in the 
ground and not ‘allowed to go and 


-come, and the mulch is what holds it 


thus. A mulch is beneficial to all per- 
ennial gardens whether recently trans- 
lanted or not, both as a protector 
and soit enricher: ~ 
Certain large ‘trees and evergreen 
shrubs can anil should ‘be transplanted 
in the fall, while-certain others should 
not.. To move a tree, you should 
begin digging in a circle of consider 
able-size, then. work down and around 
between. the. roets. when possible, 
ing. care not.to destroy the impor 
tant: feeding roots.-which have their 
tips in this circle. You will need 4 
spading fork, a crowbar or pick and 8 
jong-nosed shovel for tree transplant 
ing. Be sure to move the tree with 
a large ball of earth in the center. 
Move it carefully to the new location, 
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for October, 1927 
meatity of loose dirt, arrange the 
jower roots, and fill in more dirt in 
succeeding layers until the hole is 
pretty well filled. Pack the dirt firmly 
around the roots as you work. . 


Certain Bulbs Freeze 

There are other things to be done in 
preparing the garden for winter. All 
pulbs and tubers which can be de- 
stroyed by frost must be dug, washed, 
dried and stored in a frost-proof place 
just after the first light frost. Dahlias, 
gladiolas and cannas come under this 
classification. Each plant or color 
should have been labeled carefally 
while in bloom so that it may be 
identified in the spring. If you possess 
some “undesirable” varieties, the time 
to get rid of them is in the fall when 
they are being dug. 

Seeds that have been allowed to 
mature for next season should be 
gathered and stored in labeled pack- 
ages in a @ry place. Geraniums, 
petunias and fuchsias which have been 
used in flower beds and boxes may be 
transplanted to pots and taken in- 
doors for house plants. Or, they may 
be stored in the basement with a cer- 
tain amount of dirt on their roots 
until next spring. With an occasional 
watering, they will fare well and be 
ready, after a thorough pruning, for 
another season of blooming. Balsams 
and for-get-me-nots also make lively 
house plants after their outdoor sea- 
son is over. 

Another way to preserve plants for 
another season is to take healthy slips 
from such plants as chrysanthemums, 
snapdragons and geraniums soon after 
the blooming season is over and 
before the first frost. Place these 
slips in moist sand in a box where 
they will receive a small amount of 
light, and water them as often as 
needed to keep them from drying out. 
These slips make stronger plants 
than the old parent root would make 
if used the second season. 

Some Need Wrapping 

Certain valuable evergreen shrubs 
and some roses should be protected 
from frost with a wrapping of burlap 
and a mulch of coarse manure or 
straw around the stock. This is espe- 
cially important in all the northern 
states. 


Leaves should be raked from. the |: 


yard and garden and placed around 


the plants and over the. flower heds:jj: 
needing such a protection. All cont | 
discarded potential ‘humus |< 
‘should be used for muleh or placed. in |, 
a pit to rot for fertilizer for  the-|: 
coming season: In this way, the care-}, 


annuals, tops from perennials 


other 


ful gardener can put back into the: 


soil much of the material taken out‘of |= 


it each year by growing plants. 


Hallowe’en Party Recipes | 


HY NOT have a jolly Hal- 
lowe’en party and invite in all 


your friends for a gay, old-fashioned |’ 


party? You could plan some lively 
games, have some radio music, ar- 
range tables for cards, and serve 
simple refreshments. Hallowe’en 
“eats” should give you no particular 
trouble as the appropriate ones are 
sandwiches, pickles, black coffee, 
pumpkin pie, doughnuts, cider, grape 
juice, fresh apples and nuts. The 
main thing is to provide ample 
amounts and have each thing served 
at the perfection of its type. Do not 
however, serve all of the above items 
at one party. Here are some recipes: 
Grape Juice Punch 

Prepare the juice from fresh pes by 
washing, stemming and boiling i, with 
water to barely cover until fruit is soft. 
Strain thro cloth bag, put juice back 
on stove and heat with sufficient sugar 
to sweeten moderately. To make the 
unch, place the grape juice in a large 

wl or bucket, add. the juice of half a 
dozen oranges and three jJemons to each 
quart of grape juice. Add a large chunk 
of ice, additional sugar to sweeten and 
ic. of water to the quart of grape juice. 
Placing the rinds of several oranges and 
lemons in the punch and leaving them 
for 10 minutes imparts a delightful flavor 
to the drink. The perfect punch should 
be ice cold, sparkling, clear and mild flav— 
cred with an ever-so-slight tartness to 
sive zest. The recipe can be varied to 
use almost any good-flavored, juicy fruits 
the housewife may have on hand. 


Sandwiches 





Slice fresh bread thinly and evenly with 


Sa 


in the prepared hole with a! @ sharp knife, keeping the ‘slices in order 


so that sandwiches will fit together per- 
fectly. Butter both slices with slightly 
warmed butter and fill with some suit- 
able substantial filling. Lettuce may be 
used as desired, but it wilts if the sand- 
wiches are to be made early and eaten 
later. Any kind of meat makes a good 
filling. It should be_run through the food 
chopper and seasoned well with boiled 
dressing, sait and pepper and chopped 
sweet pickle if desired. Other fillings 
would be egg salad, made with chopped 
hard boiled eggs, chopped sweet pickle, 
pimento, boiled dressing and seasonings; 
cream cheese with ground nuts and rai- 
sins or dates; peanut butter with ground 
dates or raisins and dairy butter; grated 
American cheese with ground nuts and 
chopped pimento mixed with dressing. 
Other good fillings may suggest them- 
Selves from the materials at hand. 


Doughnuts 


1c. sugar 4t. baking powder 
2% T. butter % t. cinnamon 

3 eges % t. nutmeg 

1c. milk 1% t. salt 


Flour to roll 


Cream the butter and add half of the 
sugar. Beat egg until light, add remain- 
ing sugar and combine mixtures. Add 3% 
ec. flour, mixed and sifted with baking 
powder, salt and spices; then enough ad- 
ditional flour to make dough stiff enough 
to roll. Toss one-third of dough on 
floured board, knead lightly, pat and roll 
out to one-fourth inch thickness. Shape 
with a doughnut cutter, and fry a few 
at a time _ in deep fat, take up on a 
skewer and drain on brown paper. Add 
trimmings to one-half remaining dough, 
roll, shape and fry as before. Finish with 
remaining dough. Roll doughnuts in 


sugar. ran 
Frying Doughnuts 
Fat for deep frying must be at just the 


right temperature for good results—if too 
hot the doughnuts will not raise preperly; 
if too cool they will soak grease. To test 
the temperature for uncooked mixture, 
drop an inch cube of bread from soft part 
of loaf in fat and if it turns a golden 
brown in one minute the temperature is 
just right. Doughnuts should come 
quickly to top of fat, brown on one side, 
and then turned to brown on the other. 


Boiled Dressing 


1 T. flour 14 T. salt 
1% T. sugar 1 t. mustard 
% c. vinegar le c. milk 


2 egg yolks . 1% T. butter 
Cayenne 
Mix dry ingredients, add beaten egg 
yolks, then milk, and lastly add vinegar 
a little at a time to prevent curdling. 
Cook in double boiler until smooth and 
thick, stirring constantly. If too thick, 
thin with milk or cream. Add butter 
after taking from the stove. 
Sweet Cider 
Select windfall or cull apples, pick 


over most carefully to eliminate any de- 
eayed fruit, as rot will ruin the flavor of 
the cider. Cut open any doubtful apples 
to ascertain whether or not the heart is 
sound. This is most important! Run the 
fruit through the cider press, allow the 
juice to stand 15 to 18 hours, and serve 
cold. . 
Pumpkin Pie 


1 t. cinnamcn 


yt, pumpkin 
1t. nutmeg 


1y 

1 pt. sweet milk 
1c. sugar 
Ze 
1 


% t. salt 
ges Molasses to color 
t. ginger 1 T. butter 


Heat ingredients together until boiling, 
add beaten egg mixed with part of milk 
last. Pour immediately into pastry pan 
lined with one crust. Prick the crust to 
prevent steam bubbles. Bake in hot oven 
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at first, then lower the heat. Prepare the 
pumpkin by steaming until tender, then 


mashing through a sieve to secure a 
smooth consistency. Serve the pie with 
whipped cream, if possible. The filling 
recipe makes one large pie or two small 
ones. 
Raised Doughnuts 

le. milk 1, ¢. shortening 
1, yeast cake le. light brewn 
14 ¢. Warm water sugar 
1 t. salt 2 eggs 
1 t. nutmeg Flour’ 

Seald and cool milk: when lukewarm, 


add the yeast cake dissolved in water, 
salt and flour enough to make a stiff bat— 


ter; let rise over night. In the morning 
add shortening (ard and butter mixed is 
best), eggs well beaten, spice and enough 
flour to make a stiff dough: let rise 
again and if too soft to handle, add more 
flour. Toss on floured board, pat and 
roll to three-fourths inch thickness. Shape 
with cutter, and work between hands un 
til round. Place on floured board, let rise 
one hour, turn, let rise again. Frv in 
deep fat and drain on brown paper. Coot 


and roll in sugar. 





Table of Abbreviations 


1 t. equals 1 teaspoonful. 

1 T. equals 1 tablespoonful (3 t.). 
1 ¢. equals 1 cupful. 

1 pt. equals 1 pint (2 std. c.). 

L qt. equals 1 quart (2 pt.). 


1 Ib. equals 1 pound (16 oz.). 
1 oz. equals 1 ounce. 


All measures level. 





“Apple Growing in California,” is 
the title of Bulletin 425 of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
The author is F. W. Allen. 


The (CHEAPEST HELP 


your farm can have.. 


HE actual labor cost of pumping 

and carrying water by hand soon 
runs into big money. Save it! Settle 
the water problem on your farm 
forever by installing a Electric 
Water System. Then you'll not only 
have all the clean, cold water that 
your cows and other stock can drink, 
but you’ll also have water under 
pressure for cooling milk—-for wash- 
ing utensils—for all household pur- 
poses—for fire protection. 


A Delco-Light Electric Plant Will 
Furnish All the Necessary Power 


A D-L Water System operates from either 
central station current or power 
furnished by a farm electric 
plant. A. Delco-Light Electric 
Plant. will run it with the ut- 
most economy. Besides that, 
Deico-Light will light your farm 
and do dozens of other things 
—and all at the cost of only 
a few cents a day. It is the 
cheapest help you can have 
on your piace. It is always 
ready—and two or three gallons 


Dependable 


DELCO-LIGHT 

































of fuel pay its keep 
and wages for a week! 


Mitks 35 Cows, 
Pumps 20 Barrels of 
Water Each Day for 
Stock, Rans All Lights 
and Appliances ~ 
Read what Delico- 


Light does for T. Con-' 
verse of South Dake: - :' 





— 


WATER SYSTEM 


having on your own farm the 
veniences, the same comforts, 
assistance in performing the 
household tasks! 


same con- 
the same 
farm and 


Water at the Turn of a Faucet— 
Light and Power—for a Few 
Cents a Day 


In writing about Delco-Light, Gus Hein 
says that it lights his farm and supplies 
power for all kinds of electric appliances 
“for about the same as it formerly cost to 
run our lamps and Janterns.”’ Then he 
adds, “One-off the nicest things about 
the Delco-Light Piant is that 
it has made possible the oper- 
ation of a D-L Water System 
which furnishes us with run- 
ning water at the turn of a 
faucet automatically.” 


Mail the Coupons for 
These Free Books 


Here are two books that 
tell you all about Delco-Light 
and D-L Water Systems. They 
are full of money-saving and 
money-making ideas. They 
tell you how to brighten your 


—‘We -mifk 35 c 5 Light power to milk 35 cows @ farm, how to ease your work, 
twice a day with a pn AR mw gr pol SEL meee | how to earn extra profits in 
milking machine run power for the whole farm. many new ways. And we 


by Delco-Light. We 

separate the milk, pump 2¢ barrels of 
water each day for the'stock, light the entire 
farm, heat the electric iron, 
run the washing machine, the 
churn, the vacuum cleaner, and 
operate the water pressure sys- 
tem for the house.”” Think 
of all the time and work that 
Delco-Light saves. Imagine 


There’s a size of Delco- 
Light foreveryfarm. 750 


f. 0. b. Dayton. 
FARM 


ELECTRIC 
SERVICE 





offer to send you these books 
free. Simply mail the coupon and the 
two books ‘‘Water’’ and ‘‘A Day and a 
Night with Delco-Light”" will be sent at 
once. Ask for them today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. E-401 Dayton, Ohio 
HT COMPANY, 
oan. Dayton aes 
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Classified Advertisements 


ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 
Write advertisement on separate sheet. 
cunieee cash with order. For advertisements 
addressed in care of this publication, allow 
5 words for address. 
SPECIAL — aoe 
isi copy, discontinuance 
Ph, Amy , on y wt reach this office by 
the 10th of this mth for next issue. 


Address 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 





53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 








AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 


$0 DULL TIMES SELLING FOOD, PEOPLE 
grasa Federal distributors make big money, 
$3000 yearly and up. No capital or experience 
needed; guaranteed sales; unsold goods may be 
returned. We. furnish you with sample case, 
license and free samples for customers. Sure 
repeat orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now! 
Federal Pure Food Co., W-2307 Archer, Chicago. 


iG NEW GLASS CLEANER OFFERS YOU 
ane aay sure! Cleans windows, windshields, 


ter, soap or chamois. 
show cases, etc., without wate » couspwives. 








N Ss. Easil, demonstrated. 

ania: garages, ——, ——— a, - ag 
8 a ntroduc 6 

sight. Write for pec 8 teal. “Oe: 


Jiffy Glass Cleaner Co., 
cinnati, Obio. 


E FOR COFFEE, FLOUR, DRIED 
7 goods, meat, staple groceries, 
toilet articles, paints, tires,.auto and tractor oils. 
No capital or bond required. We deliver and col- 
lect. Permanent business. Big pay. Write at 
once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept. 71, Chicago. 


EN’ NEW PLAN, MAKES IT EASY TO 
— wae to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts 
direct to wearer. ‘© capital or experience need- 
ed. Represent a real manufacturer. Write now 
for real samples. Madison Factories, 560 Broad- 
way, New York. 


AGENTS, $17.50 DAILY. BONUS BESIDES. 

Sell finest line hosiery... Seven months guaran- 
tee. New selling plan gets orders. Write quick. 
Silk hose free for your own use. Betterknit 
Textile Co., Silk 504, Greenfield, Ohio. 


OLD MINE FOR AGENTS—TAKE ORDERS 
"Fine Quick Mend for fabrics-hosiery. Stops 
runs. Every woman buys. Hundred other fast 
sellers. J. E. Johnson Co., Dept. 4358, 6129 
Wentworth, Chicago. 


AGENTS—WE START YOU IN BUSINESS AND 

help you succeed. No capital or experience 
needed. Spare or full time. You can earn $50- 
$100 weekly. Write Madison Factories, 560 Broad- 
way, New York. 


WE PAY. $50.00 WEEKLY AND EXPENSES, 

give Ford auto to men to introduce poultry, 
stock remedies. Eureka Manufacturing Company, 
703 W. Twelfth, Kansas City, Mo. 


WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 

give Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and 
stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Parsons, 
Kan. 


























DOGS 


HUNTING. HOUNDS. CHEAP. TRIAL. DIXIE 
Kennels, A-3, Herrick, Ill. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


FOR SALE—JERICHO MOUNTAIN ORCHARDS, 

one of the finest apple orchards in the East. 
Location, Bucks © County, ne ay ag thirty 
miles from Philadelphia, seventy-five from New 
York. Within easy trucking distance of the 
greatest markets in America. Ninety-five acres, 
of which fifty are planted to choice varieties of 
winter apples; thirty-eight acres in bearing. 
Two dwelling houses, farm buildings, splendid 
water supply. For full description and details 
apply to J. Carroll Molloy, Realtor, Doylestown, 
Penna. : 


FOR SALE—FRUIT FARM, JACKSON COUNTY, 

Ohio, 250 acres—5000 13-year-old apple trees in 
perfect condition. Planted and maintained under 
supervision of foremost horticulturist. New house, 
with all necessary barns, sheds, packing house, 
spraying and other machinery and equipment and 
supplies. Most favorably situated for production 
and market fine fruit. Further details on_ request 
to Beman Thomas, Receiver, 35 East Gay St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA POULTRY AND FRUIT RAISING 

—If you are interested now. or at some time in 
the future, in owning a profitable poultry farm, 
or fruit and poultry farm combined. in southern 
California, send for a copy of our booklet, “‘How 
te Go in the Chicken Business and How to Stay 
In.” California Hotel Farm. Company, -18 North 
Euclid Ave.. Pasadena, California. 


LAND AND HOME OWNERS—NUT GROWING 

farm, garden and horticultural clubs should 
have our lantern slide lecture on hardy nut cul- 
ture on their winter program. Write for appoint- 
ments and nut growing literature. John W. 
.Hershey, Nut Tree Nurseries, Downingtown, Pa. 


IMPROVED FARMS FOR RENT IN MINNE- 

sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon. Make a trip and see the growing 
crops. Cheap round trip homeseeker’s tickets. 
Write for free books. E. ©. Leedy, Dept. 973, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE—APPLE AND GRAPE ORCHARD; 

100 acres in best fruit belt of _ northwest 
Arkansas, $18.000. Terms. Ozark Stave Co., 
Metropolitan Bidg., Chicago, IIL 


APPLE ORCHARD—40 ACRES IN OZARKS. 
Choice varieties. Crop on trees. Two miles 
depot. Priced right. T. W. Campbell, Elgin, Ill. 


ORCHARD AND IDEAL SUMMER HOME AD- 
joining the famous Bedford Springs Hotel. 
Illustrated folder. Box 553, Windber, Penna. 


FARM WANTED 


WANT TO HEAR FROM OWNER HAVING 
farm for sale; give particulars and lowest price. 
John J, Black, Box No. 68, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
- sale for fall delivery. 0. Hawley, Baldwin, 
s, 





















































Fall Care of Bees 


AvGusT and September are impor- 
tant months in the yearly routine 
of the beekeeper, for it is during this 
period that we must begin to get our 
bees in the best possible condition for 
the winter and for the next season’s 
honey flow. 

But there are other manipulations 
which are also important in October. 
Young queens produced in August 
will continue to lay until September 
and even up until the middle of Octo- 
ber, provided sufficient stores are 
available at all times to feed the young 
brood as it develops. If individual 
beekeepers happen to be located in 
regions where there is a fair honey 
flow during September, it will prob- 
ably not be necessary to provide ad- 
ditional stores; but if there is no 
fall honey flow, sufficient stores of 
honey or sugar syrup must be given 
the bees so. that they will have an 
abundance of food for fall brood- 
rearing. 

Also, during this period beekeepers 

should make their plans for winter 
protection. If the bees are to be win- 
tered out-of-doors, the packing mate- 
rials should be collected and _ thor- 
oughly dried out, otherwise they are 
bound to absorb moisture, and even 
as small an amount.as 10 per cent of 
moisture in the packing will prevent 
satisfactory insulation. If the bees are 
to be wintered in the bee cellar, the 
cellar should be thoroughly dried and 
cleaned. Also, if the bees are not pro- 
vided with a suitable wind-break, one 
should be provided, or the bees should 
be shifted in the late fall to a shel- 
tered position. 
Extreme care should be taken to 
provide-good winter stores. If supplies 
of honey have not been kept on hand 
from the main honey flow, it will be 
necessary to feed sugar syrup. Each 
colony should weigh at least 50 to 55 
pounds at the time when the winter 
period starts. 

If these instructions are carefully 
followed, the winter losses will be 
small and good strong colonies will 
be ready to take up the work of 
brood-rearing the following spring. 


Careful Manipulation Will 
Prevent Excess Collection 
of Pollen in the Fall 


cr VERY frequently happens that 

colonies of bees store large quanti- 
ties of pollen in empty combs during 
the fall period when too much room is 
available. This is normally brought 
about by permitting the bees to have 
the freedom of two or three brood 
chambers. It is, therefore, desirable 
that after the honey flow is over, the 
queen be placed in the lower story 
with a queen exclu’ or between any 
additional supers that may be left on 
the hives. If the queen is allowed to 
work in the second story and no honey 
flow is available, the bees are almost 
sure to fill the bottom combs with 
pollen. This excess pollen is not nor- 
mally needed by the bees and is trou- 
blesome to the beekeeper because it is 
difficult to get the pollen out of the 
combs. If it is desired to preserve 
combs with pollen, they should be 
kept in a medium warm building with 
sufficient moisture present in the air 
so that the pollen will not dry out and 
become hard. 


Care of Honey 

E VERY BEEKEEPER can reduce 
the waste in bottling and increase 

his sales by a more careful handling 











of honey. Serious losses sometimes 








occur from fermentation of honey 
during the winter months, This diffi- 
culty can be almost entirely prevente? 
through careful heating and thorough 
straining out of particles of wax and 
propolis. Heat slowly to 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and bottle or can the 
honey while still hot. Honey heated 
to 160 degrees Fahrenheit will not 
crystallize quickly and may remain in 
liquid form for a year or longer. 

Unheated, extracted ~-honey in 60- 
pound cans should be kept in storage 
where the temperatures do not fluctu- 
ate to a very great degree. Continued 
changes of temperature through a 
wide range often bring about fermen- 
tation. 

Comb: honey should be stored in a 
warm room where the temperature 
can be maintained as evenly as pos- 
sible. Continued changes of temper- 
ature, particularly from low to high, 
bring about early crystallization. 


The Medicinal Value of 


Honey 


HE MEDICAL fraternity and 
hospitals throughout the United 
States are rapidly becoming used to 
prescribing honey in the diet of in- 
valids and particularly those suffering 
from diabetes. Some conclusive evi- 
dence is being brought out to the ef- 
fect that many invalids who cannot 
use sugar and similar sweets in their 
diets, may use honey more or less 
freely without any of the serious ef- 
fects which ordinarily develop from 
some other sweets. It -is a well 
known fact that a great many people 
suffering from diabetes cannot use 
sugar at all, or only in very minute 
quantities. Quite a number of these 
same people have found that honey 
may be used, and cases have been re- 
ported ‘showing that honey may be 
used. quite freely without any ill ef- 
fect. It is also known that bacteria 
which cause some of our common dis- 
eases, such as typhoid fever and 
dysentery, cannot live in honey for 
more than a few hours. ~ 
We may therefore expect to find, 
when proper investigations have been 
made, that honey has strong medicin- 
al qualities, and that it will be deem- 
ed as necessary in the diet of people 
as many of the products now used for 
the healthful development of the hu- 
man body. = 


The Dr. Charles C. Miller 
‘Memorial Apicultural 
Library 


r IS of general interest to the bee- 
keepers of the United States to 
know that a fine beekeeping library, 
started in honor of Dr. Charles C. 
Miller of Illinois is located at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Books in this 
library are available to beekeepers 
throughout the United States on the 
payment of postage charges. 

This Hbrary now contains nearly 
5000 separate items of books, pamph- 
lets and volumes of bee journals. 
These books have been collected from 
all parts of the world and are printed 
in the languages of every civilized 
nation. Beekeepers who have old vol- 
umes_of bee journals or books on bee- 
keeping should make it a practice to 
send such material to the library so 
that they may be preserved indefi- 
nitely, for the good of the beekeeping 
industry. 
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How to Make Better Grape 
Juice at Home 
By Mrs. L. H. Funk 


"THE ORDINARY WAY of crushing 

and stewing grapes in order to ob}. 
tain their juice does not yield a prog. 
uct that does full justice to the grape, 

A better method is to crush the 
grapes, add one quart of water for 
each 16 quarts of grapes, and place 
the kettle containing them over a ge, 
ond kettle containing hot water. The 
grapes are thus steamed instead of 
stewed, until tender. Their juice jg 
extracted in the usual way, by pour. 
ing the cooked fruit into a jelly bag 
and allowing it to drip over nigh«. Hold. 
ing the strained grape juice over night 
in this way permits it to settle; thep 
the clear top juices can be poured 
from the sediment. 

The following day, strain the juice 
into bottles or glass fruit jars, adjust 
the covers and rubbers, then set op 
a rack in a covered boiler or kettle 
or on the shelf of a steam cooker. [f 
a boiler or kettle is used, warm water 
should be added until it comes up to 
within about one inch of the tops of 
the bottles. The water is brought 
gradually to the boiling point and 
should boil from 20 to 60 minutes, ac. 
cording to the size of bottles or jars 
used. At the end of the processing 
period, the jars should be sealed and 
the tops of the bottles dipped in wax 
or paraffin. The juice is then ready 
for storing. 

No sugar need be used in making 
grape juice; it will keep satisfactorily 
without sugar. If sugar is desired, add 
it to the juice before pouring it into 
the container, using one-eighth to one- 
fourth cup to each quart of juice. 

A second grade grape juice may 
be made by returning to the preserv- 
ing kettle the pulp left after the juice 


has dripped from it, covering it with ° 


water, heating gradually and allowing 
it to simmer slowly from 20 to 30 
minutes. It is then treated by the 
method already described. Second 
grade grape juice is strong enough, 
after a little concentration, to make 
excellent jelly. 


Classified Advertising 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


GIRLS-WOMEN WANTED — LEARN’ GOWN 
making at home. 3.00 week. Learn while 
earning. Bi; 
Write immediately. 
R-545, Rochester, 














lessons free. 


demand. Sample 
Dept. 


Pp 
Franklin Institute, 








; FERRETS 
FERRETS FOR HUNTING AND RATS. PRICH 
. Roy C, Greene, Wellington, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


U..S. GOVERNMENT JOBS—$1140-$3300 YEAR. 
Men-women, 18 up. Steady work. Common 
education . sufficient. Sample coaching and full 
pesticaiore free. Write immediately—today sure. 
nklin Institute, Dept. R-79, Rochester, N. Y. 




















MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE -TIME, WRITING 

for newspapers, magazines. Experience unneces- 
sary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 979, St. 
Louis, Mo. 











NURSERY 
PEACH TREES, $5.00 PER 100 AND UP. APPLE 





trees, $7.50 per 100 and up. In large or small 
lots direct to planters by freight, parcel post, 
express. Plums, pears, cherries, grapes, nuts. 


berries, pecans, vines; ornamental trees, vines and 
shrubs. Free catalog in colors. Tennessee Nursery 
Co., Box 101, Cleveland, Tenn. 


APPLE AND PEACH TREES, 5C AND UP; 

grapevines, 3c, best varieties. Catalog free of 
fruits, berries and ornamentals. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 211, Rogers, Ark. 


PECAN GROVES 














TWO PECAN GROVES ADJOINING EACH 

other one mile from city of Barnesville of 400 
population. One grove 25 years old containing 2 
acres, price $1000 per acre. Other grove 3 years 
old containing 50 acres, price $200 per acre. 
Terms cash, balance easy terms. Should be 
seen to fated. W. ©. Stafford, Barnes 
ville, Ga. 





PERSONAL 





RHEUMATISM—I WILL GLADLY TELL ANY- 

one how I was cured in four days after two 
years’ terrible suffering. It makes no difference 
what form you have, what you've tried or how 
long standing. name and address today. 
Dept. Z, Box 147, Little Rock, Ark. 








POSITION WANTED 





Circus Man—If the leopard gets out 
of the cage, shoot him, on the spot. 


ORCHARD MAN, SINGLE, WANTS ORCHARD 
position or pruning. Eight years — 





Guard—Yes, sir. Which spot? 


ence in commercial orcharding. Address Box %, 
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Engineering for the Fruit Grower 
’ By E. W. Lehmann 





Save the Soil 
HE FACT that many fruit growers 
farm rolling and hilly farms 
prompts me to again emphasize the 


“jmportance of giving attention to soil 


washing. On a recent trip across 
southern Illinois and southern Indiana 
into Kentucky, I saw many fields badly 
eroded that could have been saved by 
proper precaution. Don’t forget that 
a number of the state experiment sta- 
tions and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are giving atten- 
tion to this subject and they stand 
ready to assist you in the solution of 
this problem. 

In a recent issue of Agricultural 
Engineering, Lewis A. Jones of, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture made a statement on conserving 
soil resources that should interest 
every man who owns land that washes. 
The statement follows: 

“An AGRICULTURAL engineering 
problem of far-reaching importance is 
the control of soil erosion.’ This prob- 
lem is basic. There is little to be 
gained for agriculture by improving 
machinery, fertilizers, seed, etc., if we 
do not prevent the loss of the soil on 
which these are applied. Investiga- 
tions by federal and state agencies 
indicate that 20 average crops do not 
draw as much fertility from the: soils 
of the United States as is lost in one 
year by erosion. Agriculture cannot 
be profitable on farms worn out 
by erosion. Agricultural engineers 
have already made marked advance 
in providing the remedy for soil 
erosion by developing the practice of 
terracing rolling farm land. But what 
is needed now is a general apprecia- 
tion by the agricultural industry and 
the public at large of the importance 
of this problem and the serious re- 
sults that will come if adequate steps 
are not taken to put a stop to this 
enormous loss of the most valuable 
and most vital of our national re- 
sources.” 





Mechanical Equipment an 
Important Factor in 
Marketing 


NE OF the first considerations in 

marketing any product is quality. 
The consuming public will consume 
no more of a poor quality product 
than of a good quality product for 
which he will pay a better price. The 
quality of a product as it reaches the 
consumer depends not only on the 
quality when delivered from the field 
by the grower but also on the method 
of handling. Some of the factors in- 
volved are grading, packing, loading, 
transportation, storage, etc. 

The first step—grading, sorting, 
cleaning and packing—requires me- 
chanical equipment. While a mechani- 
cal grader will separate according to 
size, it will not sort according to de- 
gree of ripeness. Every experienced 
fruit grower appreciates the impor- 
tance of a uniform pack. Proper 
barrels; crates or baskets should be 
provided to meet the requirements of 
the trade. The inefficient farmer who 
floods the market by the wagon load 
with low grade fruit in bulk spoils. the 
market for the man who has a better 
quality product as well as for himself. 

Transportation is.an important fac- 
tor in handling the fruit.crop. The 
motor. truck.and the improved roads 
of the country are playing a large part 
in the solution of this phase of the 
fruit grower’s problems. . Fruit in 
Many instances is.delivered direct to 
market by truck, resulting in.a great 
Saving in time, labor and transporta- 
tion. costs. -On--long hauls» or when 
time. is an important factor in getting 
the product.on the market, trucks aré 
of special value.. By the use of better 
eq it, the production 
area is ex ed. In some sections 
where truck routes are organized for 





express seryice to the farmer’s door, 
the small grower or farmer has an 
opportunity to’ dispose of surplus fruits 
and vegetables which would otherwise 
go to waste. 

Mechanical refrigeration is 
playing an important part in market- 
ing fruit. Many storage houses in 
cities are equipped for storing fruit 
for the public. Fruit is bought in 
quantity, put in storage and taken out 
as needed. Individual fruit growers 
are also providing adequate storage 
facilities.so they may get the benefit 
of advanced prices later in the season. 





Some Mechanical Hints 


FALL is the time of the year to store 
all tools and implements that have 
been used during the year. It is also 
a good time to paint all sharp edges 
and polished surfaces liberally with 
eld crankcase oil or some other coat- 
ing which will prevent rusting. 

When the spraying machine has 
been used the last time for the year, 
take it apart, wash it thoroughly, and 
oil all wearing and polished surfaces. 
Troubles found in a sprayer when 
taken into the field are often due to 
neglect the season before. 

New leathers on the water pump 
will make it more efficient and reduce 
the electric energy used if it is an 
electrically driven outfit. New valves 
and seats also need replacing occa- 
sionally. If a pump is not to be used 
for some weeks, put some oil into the 
cylinder and around the valves to 
prevent them from sticking. 





Fence Costs 


T COSTS about 10 cents a rod a 

year to keep up fences on the ordi- 
nary farm in the grain farming sec- 
tions of Illinois, according to records 
kept for the last four years by 10 
Champaign and Piatt county farmers 
in co-operation with the College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois. 
The cost includes labor or ntainte- 
nance. materials for repairs, interest 
on the investment and depreciation. 
The total annual bill for maintaining 
fences on each of the farms averaged 
$115, there being an average of 1150 
rods of fencing on each of them. The 
average size of the farms was about 
225 acres. 

This cost of 10 cents a rod easily 
would be doubled if the losses from 
fences which ordinarily are over- 
looked were added to the cost of up- 
keep. These losses include the loss 
of the use of the land occupied by 
the fence, the loss of crops caused by 
turning ou the growing crop, and the 
cost of labor for cutting weeds along 
fences. Then, too, permanent fences 
often separate two fields in which 
the same crops are growing, thus 
causing a loss, because it costs more 
an acre to operate two small fields 
than it does one large field. 





Use Good Materials for 


Concrete 


| Piwhigegedoty has many advantages 
as a building material when com- 
pared with the materials it replaces. 
It can be easily worked into irregular 
shapes, it is compact, impervious. to 
moisture, is permanent and is sani- 


tary. One great advantage in the use., 


of. concrete is that it .can be placed 
with unskilled labor. To obtain best 
‘Tesults, good forms, good cement, 
clean. water and good clean sand and 
gravel. must be used: Proper precau- 
tion must. be taken in the mixing, 
placing and curing. 

Cement that contains hard lumps 
should not be used, and, to keep it 
from getting lumpy, it must. be stored 
in a place in which-it will not absorb 
moisture. .The sand used should not 
be too fine and should be free from 
silt or organic matter, In any event, 


also }° 
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The JUNIOR 


For loads is 
a a 5 
ton Chassis Coupe Comfort 


at Lansing 


The MASTER 


A little huskier “ 

than the Stand- 1 5 6 Cylinders 
‘el ior baal $ 64 4-Wheel Brakes 
ing loads up to Bas Coupe Cab 


be 








ar 


Your drivers, who have to pilot trucks a long way 
to market, will best appreciate the closed car com- 
fort of the cabs on the new Speed Wagons. 


For Reo, keeping Speed Wagons ahead of the crowd 
now as in the past, have not only improved Speed 
Wagons mechanically in many ways, have not been 
alone content to give the added safety of four-wheel 
brakes, but have also made Speed Wagon cabs as com- 
fortable as most of the closed cars on the road today. 


Drivers won’t quit because of disagreeable. driving 
weather when they handle these new models. 


See the New Speed Wagons at your dealer today. 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY : Lansing, Mich. 


The STANDARD 


For the world’s ad 

average load — $1345 6 Cyt = 

up toa ton and ‘is 4-Wheel a 
a half. Pyne Coupe Cab 


The HEAVY DUTY 


For hauling $2185 a ne ee 
heavy loads— . Brakes 
up to three tons Bw r oy Cab 








the stone and pebbles should be clean 
and hard, and material that is graded 
is more satisfactory than that which 
is uneven. 

Most concrete flows readily wher 
it is first placed in the forms, there- 
fore, it is essential that the forms be 
tight, because if any of-the wet mor- 
tar escapes, it weakens the structure 
and leaves holes in the concrete after 
it is set. 

Recent studies on concrete con- 
struction indicate that the amount of 
water used is a big factor in deter- 
mining the strength and density of 
the final product. A mixture of 
cement and water forms a paste 
which serves as a binder to hold the 
particles ef sand and gravel together. 
To increase the amount of water be- 
yond a certain point, reduces the 
value of the cement as a binder. The 
Portland :Cement Association, whose 
headquarters are at Chicago, Ill, are 
in a position to give information on 
this point as well as on other details 





of concrete construction, 
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Put Your Name on Your 
Truck 


A NEATLY lettered name on the’ side 
of the truck is one of the best 
methods of advertising the farm. In 
addition to the name of the farm, give 
also the specialty for which the farm 
should be known. If you grow fruit 
and have it for sale, don’t be back- 
ward about saying so. The name on 
the side of a truck will help in making 
sales because the public will know 
that there is a farm back of the truck 
and not hucksters. 

No commercial concern would fail 
to use the truck as an advertising 
medium, yet there are many farmers 
who neglect this opportunity to 
acquaint the public with their product 
and their business. It is also true that 
the man who has his name on his 
truck takes a greater pride in it and 
keeps it in the best of condition. It is 
simply good business to advertise your 
business on your truck. 
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Pipe Smoker Applies 
Medical Training 
Selecting Tobacco 





Taking nothing for granted 
he sets out to find the right 
tobacco and finds it 
by elimination test 





Some folks act on “hunches,” some on 
emotion, some on pet theories, and still 
others on cold logic. 


Here is a pipe smoker in the “logic” 
class. And the reason, as he explains, is 
that for three years he has been taught 
to take nothing for granted, but to 
prove his way as he goes. 


So when he took up pipe-smoking he 
simply applied laboratory rules in find- 
ing the right tobacco. Now he is satis- 
fied that he is not smoking a certain to- 
bacco on theoretical superiority but on 
proven worth. 


Mr. Plaine, the medical student in 
question, writes as follows: 


427 Lyons Avenue 
Newark, N.. J. 
Larus & Bro. Co. Oct. 16, 1926. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

Most medical students by the time they 
reach the third year of their work have 
absorbed the scientific spirit. That is, 
we take nothing for granted unless it has 
been confirmed. by experiment or other 
reliable means. Prove it, we say! 

Some time ago I decided to start smok- 
ing a pipe. Choosing the pipe was easy 
enough, but finding the tobacco to go with 
it was not so easy. I experimented, try- 
ing one tobacco after another. Some would 
have a fragrant arema, but oh—what a 
taste they would‘ leave! Others left my 
mouth like a furnace. A few reminded me 
of a poorly ventilated chemical laboratory. 

I had almost decided that what I was 
looking for—a cool, sweet taste and a 
pleasant aroma—was impossible. Finally, 
I took the advice of one of the fellows 
and tried your good ole blue can. Eureka! 
You can’t get me away from it now. 

You should call Edgeworth—‘‘money’s 
worth.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Irving H. Plaine. 


To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth we make this 
offer: 









Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever you 
buy it, for it nev- 
er changes in 
quality. 


Write your name and address to Larus 
& Brother Company, 13 S. 2ist Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 


address of your tobacco dealer, too, if} 


you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco. Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, 
Richmond, Va.—the rate ote er station. 
Wave length [254.1 meters], 1180 kilo- 


cyeles. 
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Profitable Poultry 
By Ralston R. Hannas 
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House the Pullets Early 


BREFORE LONG, the pullets’ eggs 
” will begin to appear in the flocks 
of April and early May hatched pul- 
lets—indeed, they may have already 
appeared in some flocks. This should 
be a warning to get these birds in 
their permanent quarters as quickly 
as possible. : 

Pullets should really be put in their 
laying houses before they start to 
lay, but if they are put in as soon as 
the first pullet eggs are laid, this is 
not too late. The purpose of putting 
them in their houses is fourfold: first, 
to accustom them to their quarters 
before they get ‘started laying .s9. 
there will be no delay after they 
start; second, to mature them prop- 
erly and more easily by feeding more 
heavily of grain or of mash, as the 
case may be, to retard or hasten de- 
velopment as needed (if birds are 
laying while their bodies are still 
small and undersized, feed heavily 
of grain; if birds have developed good 
body growth but are not laying, feed 
less grain and more mash until laying 
starts); third, to prevent any setback 
or molt by moving them after they 
have started laying; fourth, to pre- 
vent any colds or other sickness. If 
pullets are permitted to stay out on 
range until late in the fall, they are 
very likely to develop colds that will 
run into canker or roup due to the 
exposure to the cold, damp weather 
that frequently predominates at that 
season. : 

There is a fifth reason that is not 
so important, namely, to prevent the 
habit of laying eggs on the floor. In 
these range houses, there are usually 
no nests. and the pullets get in the 
habit of laying on the floor, since 
there is no other place in which to 
lay. If they are allowed to stay in 
these houses for a long time after 
they have begun to lay, they are 
likely to have this habit of laying on 
the floor so well formed that it will 
be difficult to break them of it. 


Paint the Buildings 


MAXY FOLKS think chicken houses 
don’t need paint, yet they will 
religiously oil their boots to preserve 
them. And they have several times 
the amount of money invested in their 
chicken house than they have in their 
boots! 

The purpose of paint is primarily 
to preserve; looks are incidental. 
Preservation of a poultry house will, 
of course, add to its life and useful- 
ness and will decrease the amount of 
depreciation each year that must be 
figured, since it will be spread over a 
longer period. This will mean adding 
to the profits of the poultry flock. 

In the past few years, poultry has 
enjoyed the distinction of being a 
money-making crop on practically all 
farms. Feed has not been high, and 
the demand for eggs and poultry has 
been good. This year, egg and poul- 
try prices haye not been high, but 
feed is high. This does not mean that 
there is no longer any profit in poul- 
try, but it does mean that hit and 
miss methods must go and that care- 
ful, efficient methods of caring for 
the flock must be followed. Flocks 
will no longer be profitable that are 
allowed to shift for. themselves in 
houses that are forced to do the same. 

Therefore, anything that can be 
done to increase efficiency, cut down 
expenses, make equipment last longer, 
or add to the price of the product pro- 
duced, will aid in maintaining the 
flock on a profitable basis. Follow- 
ing modern methods of caring for the 
flock will increase the efficiency; 
producing and marketing high quality 
eggs will add to the price; and paint- 
ing the poultry buildings will make a 
part of the equipment, at least, last 
longer. Painting the chicken houses 
will add also to their attractiveness 





and may, if located on a main high- 
way, attract more customers for the 
eggs and poultry. 





Don’t Force a Molt 


LONG about this time of the year, 

many flock owners will think— 
if their birds have been laying pretty 
well—that they should slow up their 
birds so they will have a chance to 
rest and will produce strong, fertile 
eggs for hatching in the spring. These 
men will therefore try to force the 
hens to molt. 

This is the wrong thing to do. Let 
the birds molt when they are ready 
to. It is generally conceded that the 
late molters are.the best birds. It is 
also a fact that the late molters will 
molt quickly, as a rule. If the old 
birds do not molt by the latter part 
of October or November, then the 
owner is justified in trying to make 
them, but not now. 

When the hens do start to molt, 
don’t try to hurry them through. Let 
them molt normally, for this is their 
rest period and time to build up their 
bodies for the season of production 
and reproduction. Many flock owners 
will try to force a greater consump- 
tion of mash so the birds will lay 
sooner. Don’t do this, The best plan 
to follow when birds are molting is to 
feed them all the grain they will eat, 
for this will help them grow their 
feathers, take on weight and build up 
their bodies generally. This does not 
mean feed them only on grain, but 
largely on grain, keeping the mash 
before them as well. Birds in this 
condition should be fed grain at the 
rate of about 14 pounds per 100 birds 
per day. 

Green food, grit, oyster shell and 
fresh water are also necessary for the 
birds while molting. If a yard con- 
taining a good supply of green food 
is not available, cut it from another 
yard or field and carry it to them, 
giving them what they will eat in 
about 20 minutes. The other items 
mentioned should be before them at 
all times. 





Make Changes Gradually 


LL CHANGES in the management 

of poultry should be made gradu- 
ally. This is especially necessary 
with the young birds that are coming 
or soon will come into production. 

The all mash system of feeding 
chicks and growing birds has become 
quite popular in many sections, but 
the use of the all mash system for lay- 
ing hens is not so popular just yet. 
Therefore, there is a change in the 
system of feeding the birds when 
they are put in the laying houses, 
that is, a dry mash is kept before 
them all the time and the grain is 
fed in the litter, instead of feeding it 
all as a mash as in the all mash 
method. 

Pullets are rather.slow to get the 
idea of scratching for their grain, so 
the change cannot be expected to be 
made suddenly. They will be used 
to eating from the mash hopper, how- 
ever, so in order to induce them to 
pick up the grain, sprinkle some of 
the grain on top of the mash and a 
little on the floor. To this end, the 
floor should have only a thin layer of 
litter so the grain may be easily 
seen. When they have become used 
to picking the grain from the floor, 
the amount of the litter may be in- 
creased until the regular amount is 
used and all the grain is fed in the 
litter. If it is not desired to feed the 


grain in the litter, it may be fed in 


hoppers, as the mash is, but it should 
be fed separately. Many poultrymen 
prefer to do this, as they prefer to 
regulate the amount of grain fed and 
dislike to feed the grain in the litter 
because they consider it an unsani- 
tary practice. 








Rambles of a Horticulturist 


(Continued from page 7) 

out in the serving room. The kitchen 
is also abundantly equipped with 
drawer.and shelf space. There is a 
dumb waiter running from the kitchen 
to the basement. A small room aq- 
joining the kitchen contains an elec. 
tric refrigerator and facilities fo; 
taking care of milk and other dairy 
products. A gas well in the dooryarq 
supplies fuel for cooking. 

Back of the kitchen and on the 
main floor is Mrs. Dunlap’s laundry. 
She doesn’t approve of this being in 
the basement. It is equipped with 
one of the most modern electric wash- 
ers and wringers, electric ironing 
board and other equipment that 2 
man cannot properly appreciate. Mrs. 
Dunlap takes great pride in doing alj 
of her own housework and says that 
it is her conveniently arranged house 
which makes this possible. 

On the north side of the main floor 
and just off the front hallway is Sena. 
tor Dunlap’s office. Like the remain. 
der of the house, it is splendidly fitted 
for efficient work as well as for com. 
fort while doing it. I was particularly 
interested in looking through an 
elaborately prepared leather covered 
book which rested in a splendidly 
carved wooden case. It was present. 
ed to the Senator many years ago by 
the University of Illinois in token of 
his efforts in behalf of the institution. 
It contained appropriate expressions 
of appreciation, as well as the signa- 
tures of all leading members of the 
faculty. 


Food for Thought 


A visit to such a place as that of 
the Dunlaps sets one to thinking. 
Here is a couple, perhaps past the 
prime of life, who have accomplished 
-things in life worth while. They 
started out with practically nothing 
but good educations, a desire to work, 
faith in themselves and in their sur- 
roundings, and a lot of good, practical 
common sense. They set out to build 
a home and a business and a good 
standing among their fellow citizens. 
They adopted a conservative plan. 
They did not depend on speculative 
ventures but kept everlastingly driv- 
ing toward their goal. Moaey was not 
their chief object in life, but, incident- 
ally, they obtained sufficient of it to 
enable them to enjoy every advantage 
and convenience that modern civiliza- 
tion can offer. They lived clean lives 
and they have clear consciences. 
They have achieved business, political 
and social success in the fullest sense. 
What more could one want in life? 
What is there one might crave after 
having achieved these ends? 

Young men and young women who 
are starting out in fruit growing nowa- 
days can get a lot of inspiration from 
such folks as the Dunlaps. Of course, 
conditions are different now from 
what they were when the Dunlaps 
started, and therefore success will 
have to be worked out along some- 
what different lines. But the same 
principles ate involved now as in the 
years gone by, and the opportunities 
are as good as they ever were for 
young folks who start out with the 
same principles as did the Dunlaps. 
While fruit growing has its difficul- 
ties, there is no line of activity which 
offers better opportunities .for clean 
living and the building of a useful 
citizenship. 





Old Lady (to man hunting goif 
ball): -“I’ll tell you where it is if it 
isn’t cheating.”—Leatherneck. 





SPECO GRAPE VINE DRAPER 
NEW! Only of its kind on market Made of rust: 
pesioting: Fost ew ieele and casily min Godt agen Cove hd 
labor ping. stand many pounds canno 
vine. Costs less than one-half cent each. Send $1.00 for 
trial ix. 

SPECIALTY SALES CO., 4910 Rice Street, Chicago. 


FALL DISKING PAYS 


It helpe keep down weed growth, conserves 
moisture and fertility, 
easier to work the 
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‘The emblem “Body by 
Fisher” has long been 
associated with the 
world’s finest automo- 
bile coach-work. You 
will find this emblem 
on the body of every 


ae ee ee ee oe 








Dhe Worlds Most 


% Amazing Combination 
auty, Performance 


and Low Price ! 


All the beauty, comfort, style and elegance that 
Bodies by Fisher assure! 

A chassis famous the world over for its remarkable 
performance and economy! The most impress- 
ive prices ever placed on a car of such quality! 


Truly, today’s Chevrolet provides the world’s out- 
standing combination of beauty, performance 
low price for everybody, everywhere! 


Go to the display room of your Chevroletidealer 
and make your own inspection of this remarkable 
automobile. Note the sturdy construction of every 
unit—built to give years of service under all con- 
ditions of farm use. Observe the advanced modern 
design. Go for a ride—and know the thrill of 
Chevrolet performance. 


Here is everything you need in an automobile— 

selling at a price that is possible only because of 

General Motors vast resourcesand Chevrolet’sgreat 

volume productions . ~~ ' 

CHEVROLET MOTOR ‘ COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors 
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The COACH 
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The Touring $525 
TesDer 8606 
Soden. . *695 
Gide |= 215 
tes teowel 9745 
“Gated, °395 


They i 1 
handling and padi sre 
charges available. 
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You can assure this fine color and finish 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAM 
PRODUCTS 








The Sherwin - Williams 12 %- 
pound bag is the last word 
in spraying convenience. 








by using Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Sulfur 











Get this 
valuable Guide 


The Sherwin-Williams 
Spraying Guide and 
other literature give 
complete directions for 
the control of all or- 
chardand garden pests. 
There is an S-W dealer 
near you. Ask him for 
this helpful material 
or write us for a copy. 











HE superiority of dry lime sulfur 

is today well established. . Of this 
spray Prof. Ballou, a recognized 
authority in the service of the Ohio 
State Experiment Station, says: 


“Our spraying experiments of recent 


years have shown the ex- 
cellence of dry lime sulfur 


plus high grade hydrated :‘ 


lime when used in the pink 


of the fruit buds in the 


proportions of 3-5-50, and 
in 144-5-50 strength for all 
sprays following the period 
of bloom, including the 
petal-fall application. We 
used this formula for three 
years in our own home 
orchard, and we even 
cleaned up a rather serious 
case of scab infection by 
use of this effective and 
wholly safe combination. 








Sherwin-Williams 
Dry Lime Sulfar 


assures: 
Fine, smooth, glossy, 
shiny finish 
Superb color 


No russeting 


No scab 


Scale free and 99% 
perfect fruit 








Some well-known authorities on 
spraying visited our orchard and saw 
the effects of spraying with this form- 
ula. They pronounced the foliage as 
luxuriant and clean, and the fruit as 
clear of disease, as any they ever had 


seen. Moreover, this com- 
bination of dry lime sulfur 
and lime gives a smooth- 
ness and glossiness of finish 
of the apples that have been 
remarked by all who have 
seen the fruit at apple 
shows and elsewhere.” 


You, too, will marvel at the 
results produced by this 
effective spray. The nev 
Sherwin-Williams 12)- 
pound bag is the last word 
in convenience. 


THE SHERWIN WILLIAMS Co. 
640 Canal Road, N. W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SPRAY MATERIALS 
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You Need Never Change Your Oil} : 


it You Own a Buick - |: 












my esse a 


Last year Buick said: “Change your oil only also proved that you never need change ‘a 
four times a year.” your oil if you own a Buick—just add 7 
Buick tests at the great Proving Ground of | ©20ugh to maintain the proper level. i 
General Motors at that time had shown The trouble and expense of frequent oil pA 
that oil changes would mever be necessary, changes no longer exist for Buick owners— er 
with the Oil Filter to remove impurities, replenishment and inspection of the Buick t 
and with the Crankcase Ventilator, Ther- Oil Filter only are required. c 


mostatic Circulation Control and Auto- 


' This is but another of Buick’s many contri- ° 

° ° ° . ° iS) 

matic Heat Control to prevent oil dilution. butions to the economy and efficiency of 8 
Now more than a year has passed, and motor car Operation ... another instance ; 


Buick owners in every section of the world of Buick’s progressiveness ... another in- i 
—under every climatic condition—have  dication of Buick’s greater value. t 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


BUICK#1928 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD TH: M 
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